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THE YANKEE INVASION OF NEW YORK, 
1783-1850 


DAVID MALDWYN ELLISs* 


England’—to use the phrase of President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale.t The “Puritan Pope,” as he was some- 

times called, estimated that 60 to 67 percent of the people 
of New York had originated in the “land of steady habits.” 
The few thousand Puritans who had established a new 
Zion around Boston in the 1630’s were a remarkably ener- 
getic, prolific, and self-assertive people. The thin soils on 
the hilly lands, the harsh winters, and the stern theology ot 
John Calvin created a distinct community spirit and shaped 
a unique character. The township was the unit of economic, 
social, political, and religious life. An economy of small self- 
sustaining farms with cooperative features such as common 
pastures, mowing lots, and forests made emigration almost 
imperative as each generation grew to manhood. Not tolera- 
tion but conformity was the basic tenet of religion. Some- 
times formal action by town or church (often indistinguish- 
able) but more usually critical comments by neighbors with 
over-size consciences kept individualists from straying too 


Na york by 1820 was becoming a “colony from New 


* The author was appointed Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow by the New York 
State Historical Association in 1948 and commissioned to help write a one- 
volume history of the State. The following article is adapted from a proposed 
= ter in this study. Dr. Ellis is Assistant Professor of history at Hamilton 

ege. 
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far from the Mosiac code. Not democracy but an obligarchy 
of God’s elect at the beginning ruled each town. New Eng- 
land remained in 1800 a remarkably homogeneous com- 
munity proud of its civilization so appropriately described 
as a “state of mind.” 

The isolation of the frontier, the ideas of the enlighten- 
ment, and the secular and cosmopolitan spirit of the seaports 
had gradually loosened the iron grip of the clergy, especially 
in the eighteenth century. But the Puritan virtues and vices 
still marked the citizens of New England and their trans- 
planted compatriots in New York. Their thrift at times 
verged on stinginess; their self-esteem seemed arrogance to 
many; their soul-searching sometimes led to morbidity; their 
“conscience” tended to outrageous meddling in the lives of 
their neighbors. Their stamp on the character and institu- 
tions of New Yorkers has been unmistakable. Farm and 
factory, school and church all show the Yankee imprint. 


_ Who else but a Yankee such as John Brown of Providence 
would have designated several townships in the Adirondacks 
with such titles as Frugality, Industry, Enterprise, and 
Sobriety? 


Prior to 1775 the great majority of restless Yankees were 
filling up the back country of southern New England, spread- 
ing up along the Maine coast, and following the Connecticut 
River northward into Vermont. Daughter towns, however, 
were springing up in New Jersey (New Ark), in Pennsyl- 
vania (Wyoming Valley), and especially in New York. As 
early as 1640 Yankees were beginning to invade Long Island 
and the eastern two-thirds soon became completely Yankee 
in population. Only a trickle during the seventeenth century, 
this population movement became an important stream 
during the first three quarters of the eighteenth century. By 
1775 many Connecticut men had filtered into the eastern 
townships of Westchester and Dutchess Counties and across 
the Hudson into Orange County. After 1783 the influx 
became a torrent pouring into the Hudson Valley towns, 
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sweeping up the Mohawk Valley, and spreading out across 
the rich lands of central and western New York. Within a 
generation the sons of New England could be found in every 
town and city of New York State. 

The New England migration to New York is a thrilling 
chapter in one of the great folk migrations of all time. The 
Yankee came by land and by sea, in winter and in summer, 
in groups and as individuals. Sloops sailed up the Hudson 
laden with the household gear of families while sleighs 
and ox carts came overland through the steep hills fringing 
the border. The citizens of Albany watched a continual 
parade of restless people. During one three day period in 
February 1795 about 1200 sleighs freighted with men, 
women, children, and furniture passed through that city on 
the way to the Genesee country. During the summer settlers 
going up the Mohawk Valley got aboard the bateaux and 
Durham boats which profane rivermen poled upstream to 
the portage near Rome whence they could reach Oneida 
Lake and its connections with Lake Ontario and the Finger 
Lakes. Others preferred to take the turnpike westward. Rude 
wagons carried only the absolute necessities—pots, pans, beds, 
farm tools. The young, the old, and the sick rode; the able- 
bodied walked with the men leading the oxen; the young 
men drove the two or three milch cows and scraggly sheep. 
The mania for “‘turnpiking” which reached its peak between 
1800 and 1807 opened up new highways to the west. New 
Englanders could drive their wagons westward over the New 
England network until they met roads leading eastward 
from Greenbush (opposite Albany), Hudson, and Pough- 
keepsie. At almost every river landing small boats were ready 
to carry them across the river. From Albany settlers could 
strike out for the west over the Cherry Valley turnpike or to 
Schenectady and thence up the Mohawk Valley. Other 
settlers used the turnpikes leading westward from Newburgh 
and Catskill. 

Most Yankees were looking for farms although thousands 
headed for the counting houses of New York and the shops 
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of artisans. The migration to the countryside was not an 
orderly procession which filled up eastern counties one by 
one. Rather the wave of newcomers seems to have swept 
into almost every valley except the recesses of the Adiron- 
dacks in the first decade following the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Of course, the Hudson Valley counties were the first 
to feel the onrush, but Yankees were planting corn on the 
fertile intervales along the Genesee Valley long before the 
hill towns in the Catskill region had filled up. Almost every 
county save Dutchess and Westchester contained thousands 
of acres of unimproved lands after 1800. In fact, New York 
farmers were still clearing forest lands after 1850. 

Land-hunger was the compelling drive behind the migra- 
tion, although other factors swelled the bands of the discon- 
tented. In Massachusetts high taxes coming at a time of fall- 
ing prices ruined thousands of farmers, whose attempt in 1786 
to prevent mortgage foreclosures by following the rebellious 
Daniel Shays failed miserably. Settlers, braving the wild 
country near Lake George, declared to a traveler that the 
capitation tax in Rhode Island had driven them to New 
York. Others wished to escape the keepers of the New 
England conscience who enforced conformity with little 
charity and less humor. 

Glowing reports of rich lands in New York picqued the 
curiosity of Yankees picking stones from their steep hillsides. 
Missionaries to the Iroquois sent back accounts of a new 
Fden. Many Yankee soldiers had carefully noted the fertile 
intervales as they followed General Sullivan in 1779 into the 
Finger Lakes region. They realized that the destruction of 
the Senecas and their allies would enable the white man to 
take over the corn fields of the red man within a decade. 
The first pigneers wrote stirring letters urging their relatives 
to join them. Hugh White, who claimed to be the first white 
inhabitant west of the German settlers on the upper 
Mohawk, sent back to his friends in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, his tallest stalks of Indian corn, his largest potatoes and 
onions.’ Agents distributed handbills offering new farms at 
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tempting prices and on long term credit. Small wonder then 
that Yankees hurried westward to the promised land. One 
authority estimates that between 1790 and 1820 the three 
states of southern New England lost approximately 800,000 
people ilirough emigration. Most of these settled in or 
passed through New York. 

A quick survey of various regions will bring out the extent 
and magnitude of the Yankee invasion. 

The valley of the Hudson and especially the counties on 
the west side of the river attracted thousands, who almost 
submerged the small Dutch communities. For example, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer along with other landholders sent 
out broadsides advertising his vacant lands. As a result 
hundreds of Yankees leased farms in the hill towns back of 
the Helderberg escarpment. Other immigrants filled up the 
lands stretching northward from Albany to Lake Champlain. 

The Mohawk and Schoharie valleys had only a handful of 
inhabitants in 1783. To the Yankees the rich alluvial soils 
looked as attractive as Canaan had appeared to the children 
of Israel. They bought unoccupied lands along the river 
bottoms and struck out into the hill country north and south 
of the Mohawk. The rugged Adirondacks formed a natural 
barrier some thirty miles north of the Mohawk. Some san- 
guine and unwary Yankees such as John Brown, the Provi- 
dence merchant, tried to establish settlements in the moun- 
tains but with little success. Except for the inroads of lumber- 
man and a few miners supplying the forges on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, the Adirondacks remained a wilderness 
until well after the Civil War. Thousands of Yankees found 
homes in the hill towns south of the Mohawk. Otsego county 
where William Cooper was land agent was the mecca for 
thousands. Throughout the Mohawk Country the sound of 
the ax was heard on every side. The experience of Herkimer 
County is typical. Within fifteen years some 10,000 immi- 
grants from New England and the eastern counties had 
taken residence in that county. 

The North Country, that is the region lying between Lake 
Champlain and Lake Ontario and southward from the St. 
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Lawrence River to the Adirondack fastnesses, became 
another colony of New England. Perhaps the title New 
Vermont (found on early maps) would be more precise 
because so many Green Mountain residents crossed Lake 
Champlain to this region in search of land, timber, and mill 
sites. About 1795 a stream of Vermonters began to leave 
that state and after the Embargo Act of 1807 it became a 
flood.‘ By 1850 about 52,000 Vermonters (one fifth the 
population of Vermont itself) were living in the Empire 
State. Town names in western New York such as Lyndon 
and Royalton betray the Vermont influence. 

The region drained by the Delaware and the Susquehanna 
rivers likewise was overrun by New Englanders. To be sure, 
speculators from Pennsylvania and New Jersey often owned 
the land along the upper reaches of these rivers. A trickle 
of Pennsylvanians, Jersey men, and even Marylanders worked 
their way up these river systems. Legend has it, for example, 
that the town of Penn Yan on Keuka Lake was so named 
as a compromise between settlers from the two areas. The 
bulk of the settlers, however, were New Englanders who 
found the steep hillsides of the Southern Tier of counties 
reminiscent of their old home. 

Central New York by 1800 had become almost as Yankee 
in population as Connecticut itself. Whitestown in Oneida 
County, which at first included all the state west of Utica, 
was typical. Elkanah Watson, himself a son of Berkshire, 
marveled at the influx in 1788 only four years after Hugh 
White of Middletown, Connecticut had cut a clearing and 
erected a log house. Watson wrote: 


Settlers are continually pouring in from the Connect- 
icut hive, which throws off its annual swarms of intel- 
ligent, industrious and enterprising settlers, the best 
qualified of any men in the world, to subdue and civil- 
ize the wilderness ... . They already estimate three 
hundred brother Yankees on their muster list.5 


Timothy Dwight, who traveled over New York during the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century, was delighted 
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to find towns such as New Hartford and Clinton in Oneida 
County which reproduced in the wilderness the church, the 
school, and the “sprightliness, thrift, and beauty” of New 
England.*° 

The story of western New York is much the same. There 
was scarcely a town which did not have settlers from New 
England. The census figures tell a story of rapid settlement. 
The districts west of the Line of Property of 1768, exclusive 
of Oneida and Oswego counties, received about 60,000 
inhabitants between 1790 and 1800. A decade later the 
poplation of this region neared 200,000. By 1820 it had 
passed 500,000. Ten years later it was over 700,000 and by 
mid-century over 1,000,000. The great bulk of these people 
were of New England stock. 


The Yankee impact on New York’s economy, politics, 
professional and social life was tremendous. Yankee axes 
cleared most of the forests. Ledgers kept by Yankee clerks 
for Yankee business men recorded most of the expanding 


trade nourishing New York and the upstate cities. Even 
industry, which had hardly bgun prior to 1825, felt their 
stimulus. Some of the leaders of the textile factories in 
Oneida County, for example, were former residents of 
Rhode Island. A high proportion of the men who preached 
the Gospel, pleaded before the bar, bled the patient, and 
used the birch rod to chastise the unruly student were also 
trained in the academies and colleges of New England. 
Moreover, many ingenious craftsmen migrated westward 
where their talents were in great demand to construct grist 
mills, forges, homes, and mercantile buildings. 

Yankee brains stirred the old river ports to feverish activ- 
ity. The port of New York won top place among the nation’s 
ports largely under their direction.’ Since the days of 
Peter Stuyvesant a few sons of New England had drifted to 
the wharves of Manhattan despite ministerial fulminations 
that the city was a re-creation of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
After 1800 their numbers swelled greatly until by 1820 
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Yankees had become the largest but certainly not the most 
digestible ingredient in the metropolitan melting pot. Before 
long the quarter decks, ship yards, and counting houses 
were virtual colonies of New England. Farm boys from the 
towns along the Sound paced the procession. These lads 
were indeed the prototypes for the heroes of Horatio Alger’s 
stories. By working hard, by seizing every opportunity, by 
cutting corners and driving sharp bargains, and by avoiding 
the pitfalls of wine, women, and song, a goodly number of 
Yankee farm boys climbed to the pinnacles of New York life. 
Other immigrants had an easier time of it. Several New 
England families of substance moved their businesses to the 
city. Boston firms often sent younger sons to set up branch 
offices on Manhattan. 

A new mercantile group gradually emerged overshadowing 
the older aristocracy of New York. The Griswolds hailing 
from Old Lyme, Connecticut, and the Lows from Salem 
enticed most of the China trade from Boston. The Grinnells 
formerly of New Bedford owned scores of trim ships. Edward 
K. Collins originally of Cape Cod won fame with his Black 
Ball packets. Edwin Morgan from Berkshire grew fat on the 
import trade, directed the Hudson River Railroad in the 
early 1850’s and ended his career as Governor and Senator. 
The Fish family of Rhode Island and the Macy family from 
Nantucket also carved niches in the political and commer- 
cial life of New York. Yankees manned the helm on most 
of the ships operating out of New York. They owned most 
of the shipyards and directed most of the shipping lines. 
Indeed they invaded every cranny of economic activity. 
Later in the century Jim Fisk from Vermont titillated the 
country with his prodigal amours and his unscrupulous deals. 
J. P. Morgan from Hartford is another son of Connecticut 
who towered over Wall Street around the turn of the century. 

The old mercantile and landed families naturally resented 
this invasion by the “locusts of the west.” To the De Lanceys 
the Griswolds were upstarts who had no manners, sang 
psalms, and chased dollars avidly—and too successfully. The 
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old families tardily organized the St. Nickolas and the 
Knickerbocker Societies as a counterpart to the New England 
Society éstablished as early as 1805. The newcomers were 
outspoken men quick to ridicule the proverbial lethargy of 
the native New Yorkers and tireless in extolling the virtues 
of the “land of steady habits.” Their successful business 
careers seemed to confirm their claims to superior virtue. 
How the descendants of the old mercantile families must 
have writhed when they saw Yankees occupying the presi- 
dential chair of the New York Chamber of Commerce con- 
tinually, except for one short period of eight months, 
between 1845 and 1875.8 

The landed aristocracy smarting from the beating which 
the Green Mountain boys had already given them in regard 
to their land claims in the region of Vermont had additional 
cause to dislike the land speculators and settlers from New 
England. Yankees such as Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel 
Gorham got control of the choicest lands of western New 
York when Massachusetts sold off its claims in 1786. Millions 
of acres were dumped on the market during the 1790's 
cutting down the value of the older tracts in eastern New 
York. Furthermore, Yankee settlers brought with them a 
desire to hold land in fee simple, an idea which threatened 
the large estates developed under the leasehold. James Feni- 
more Cooper held the Yankee farmer as largely responsible 
for the anti-rent troubles of the 1840's. He wrote three novels 
attempting to justify the role of the landed aristocracy and 
to expose the nefarious designs of the antirenters, who were 
invariably depicted as knaves and scoundrels from New 
England. 

Albany likewise felt the invigorating effect of Yankee 
enterprise. The inrush of thousands of immigrants into the 
upland regions both south and north of the Mohawk river 
was roughly matched by the increase in the population of 
Albany which tripled its numbers between 1790 and 1810. 
By 1803 the Yankees outnumbered the original inhabitants. 
Indeed they had become so powerful that they succeeded in 
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pushing through an ordinance requiring the enraged Dutch 
burghers to cut off the long rainspouts which the Dutch had 
erected on their houses.’ Six miles to the north of Albany, 
New England adventurers laid out the new town of Troy 
in 1787. Its citizens soon acquired a reputation for bold 
enterprise and civic pride which became the taunt and the 
despair of Albany merchants for the next century. The 
centennial bard of Troy no doubt exaggerated Albany's 
distress at the news of Troy’s founding. 


At Albany it awakened 

The Dutchmen from their sleep 
And with prophetic terror 

Their flesh began to creep 1° 


Nantucket whalers in 1783 banded together in an associa- 
tion to found the city of Hudson. The city became a port of 
entry and her schooners sailed directly to foreign countries. 
. Across the river, Catskill showed a similar growth. In fact 
there grew up a cluster of houses and stores at the foot of 
“every considerable road” leading to the Hudson River. 
Canny Yankees thus invigorated the business life of the 
Hudson Valley. 

Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo likewise owe much 
~ of their early growth to the New England migration. To be 

_ sure, some of the founders such as Colonel Rochester came 
from Maryland and other states, but most of the early settlers 
came in from the east. The city of Rochester was soon noted 
not only as America’s first boom town but also for its stern 
Puritan piety. Ambitious farm lads from New England dom- 
inated the commercial life of these upstate urban areas in 


the same way that their compatriots swept to the top in New 
York City. 


Those Puritans and their children who settled in New 
York displayed more skill and leadership in national politics 
than those who stayed at home. Hardly had they cleared the 
forests before they were organizing town governments. Soon 
they were unraveling the twisted skein of state politics 
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which had been the private preserve of the influentiai 
colonial families for so many decades. The first generation of 
New Englanders tended to join the fight for democracy. The 
sturdy Yankee yeomen could not help but look askance at 
the semi-feudal land system of the aristocracy. Contrariwise 
the landed gentry looked with mingled distrust and disdain 
at the hustling Yankee merchant and with some alarm at 
rising industrial towns with a propertyless working class. 
A majority of the members of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1821, which established manhood suffrage, were of New 
England stock. Of course, the career of Martin Van Buren 
and still earlier that of George Clinton indicate that demo- 
cratic impulses were stirring in the older pre-Revolutionary 
population. Nevertheless, by the 1830's practically all the 
most prominent political leaders stemmed from New Eng- 
land forbears. The Albany Regency boasted such Demo- 
cratic worthies as Silas Wright, William L. Marcy, Azariah 
C. Flagg, John A. Dix, and Martin Van Buren. Only Van 
Buren could trace his roots deeply into New York back- 
ground. Moreover, the outstanding leaders in the Whig 
and later the Republican party—William H. Seward, Thur- 
low Weed, Hamilton Fish, and Horace Greeley—were of 
New England origin. 

The transit of Yankee culture showed some interesting 
sea changes. The new enviroment modified such typical 
institutions as the town, the church, and the school. The 
New York frontier was settled by individuals and almost 
never by organized groups. The salient characteristics of the 
New England town with its proprietors and its jointly-owned 
and used pasture, mowing, and forest lands seldom appeared 
except on Long Island. To be sure, the pioneers often laid 
out a village green on which the church and homes fronted. 
But most farmers lived in isolated homesteads not in 
nucleated villages. Furthermore, the town was much less 
important as a unit of local government in New York where 
the county performed many important functions. 

White church steeples soon dotted the New York country- 
side. Oddly enough, many of them belonged to the Presby- 
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terian rather than the traditional Congregational faith. 
This is one of the accidents of history, which some will insist 
illustrates how the canny Scots outsmarted their fellow 
Calvinists. During the 1790’s the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States with its center in Pennsylvania and the 
Congregational Associations of the various New England 
states were cooperating closely especially in sending missions 
to frontier areas. It seemed foolish for denominations so 
similar in theology to compete for members in the sparsely- 
settled communities of the Susquehanna region. Jonathan 
Edwards, Jr., President of Union College, suggested a Plan 
of Union which was adopted in 1802 by representatives of 
both denominations. It permitted communicants of either 
faith in a new community to form a single congregation 
which might call a minister of either denomination. A major- 
ity of the congregation could elect to conduct their church 
polity and discipline according to the rules of either the 
Presbyterian or Congregational church. Most congregations, 
despite the Congregational background of their members, 
selected the Presbyterian discipline. The presbyterial organ- 
ization seemed better suited to the needs of a frontier church. 

But Presbyterians of Yankee background did not submit 
readi:) to the rigid rules ana orthodox Calvinism imposed 
by their Scotch-Irish brethern. Each congregation followed 
its own wishes as before. The former Congregationalists 
tended to read the sermons of New England preachers who 
were beginning to question such doctrines as original sin. 
Unitarian ideas rising to the forefront even in such citadels 
of Puritanism as Harvard during the first decade of the 
nineteenth century were part of the intellectual baggage 
which Yankee divines carried with them to upstate New 
York. Denominational ties were so lightly regarded by these 
“Presbygationals” that they eagerly joined such interdenom- 
inational agencies as the American Bible Society. Their 
leaders shocked old-Guard Calvinists by damning slavery 
more vigorously than warning the people of eternal damna- 
tion. The Old School Presbyterians denounced these ten- 
déncies as heretical. In 1837 they got control of the General 
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Assembly and ousted four synods, including those of Utica, 
Geneva, and Genesee. The New School Presbyterians 
promptly organized a separate church. Gradually other 
synods and presbyteries joined their ranks as the slavery 
issue grew hotter. Eventually the New School group included 
nearly all the Presbyterians of the north. In 1869 the Old 
School rejoined their brethern. 

The New England tradition continued to influence New 
York churches. Most of the preachers serving the Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Baptist, and Unitarian churches were 
reared in that region and educated in Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, and similar colleges. For example, Charles Finney, 
who sparked the great revival of 1825 and following years, 
was a native of Connecticut brought up in Utica. New 
England even provided the leaders of several strange cults 
which grew up in the fertile soil of the “burnt-over district” 
of central-western New York. Joseph Smith, founder of the 
Mormon Church, and John Humphrey Noyes, founder of 
Oneida Community, hailed from Vermont. William Miller, 
who convinced thousands that Christ would return in 1843, 
was also a Yankee. Boston was to remain for decades the 
religious and intellectual capital of Yankees in Diaspora. 

The little red school house, the elm-shaded academy, and 
the hill-top college were usually founded and directed by 
New Englanders. Ichabod Crane is only one of several fic- 
tional and many flesh-and-blood school masters who parsed 
sentences in a nasal tone. The New York system, or perhaps 
more accurately, lack of system of state-supported schools 
displeased Yankees accustomed to tax-supported schools open 
to all children. Significant it is that a New Englander, Gideon 
Hawley, was called upon to direct the first successful system 
of state-aided neighborhood schools. Private academies 
flourished throughout the state whenever New England 
influence was strong. 

Columbia College was the only institution of college level 
in the state that was not stamped with the Yankee imprint. 
Fven Union College, which attracted the support of the 
Dutch Reformed and Episcopalians, soon had such one hun- 
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dred per cent Yankees at the helm as Jonathan Edwards, Jr. 
and Eliphalet Nott. No institution was more New England 
in character than Hamilton College. Samuel Kirkland of 
Connecticut had established in 1793 the Hamilton-Oneida 
Academy. Prior to the Civil War all save one of the presidents 
of the College founded in 1812 were Puritan divines and 
usually sons of old Eli. As Dixon Ryan Fox has ably shown 
in his admirable book of essays, Yankees and Yorkers, Col- 
gate, Rochester, Hobart, and St. Lawrence displayed the 
Yankee stamp. These colleges drew most of their faculty 
from the’ east and modelled their curricula after Harvard 
and Yale. 

Science and fine arts owed much less to immigrants from 
the eastern states. The singing society, however, was an 
import from New England. More literate—certainly more 
articulate—than the average New Yorker, the Yankee wrote 
most of the editorials and set most of the type. One need 
only raention Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley to under- 
stand our state’s indebtedness to New England for the 
development of the press before 1850. 

These cocksure invaders naturally antagonized the early 
inhabitants of New York. They did not conceal the contempt 
which they felt toward the “churlish, ignorant, and unenter- 
prising’”’ Germans and Dutch. The natives struck back as 
best they could by circulating stories about “dirty Yankee 
tricks.” The upper classes read with approval James Feni- 
more Cooper’s novels which invariably described the Yankees 
as a particularly disagreeable race. Cooper pilloried their 
avarice, their arrogance, their cant. The whole catalogue of 
sins was theirs, from poor cooking to a “strong and unpleas- 
ant” dialect. In Miles Wallingford he writes: “near neigh- 
bors they did not love each other. The Yankees said the 
Dutch were fools, and the Dutch said the Yankees were 
knaves.” 

Gradually the passage of time softened these asperities 
into a feeling of mutual good will. The transplanted Yankee 
became more mellow and less angular. Many another besides 
Ichabod Crane found the Dutch lasses captivating. More- 
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over, the Dutch and Germans gradually lost their dialects, 
especially after the public school system was extended. The 
new aristocracy based on trade and manufacturing began 
to copy some of the manners and customs of the landed 
aristocracy. Marriage alliances and a common distrust of 
LocoFocos and radicals drew them together. 

Perhaps the most decisive factor was the Irish invasion 
of the 1840’s and 1850's. The older population forgot their 
minor differences in their common distrust of these newer 
immigrants who were fervently Catholic and disturbingly 
clannish. By the 1840's the transplanted Yankees, them- 
selves the despised newcomers only one short generation 
earlier, were beginning to scorn this new wave of invaders. 
This inevitable but short-lived xenophobia was to greet each 
immigrant group in the future: the Poles, Italians, and the 
Jews after 1900; the Negroes in the 1920's; the Puerto Ricans 
in the 1940’s. Fortunately the desire for “Americanization” 
has always been strong among immigrants. Even more fortu- 
nately the spirit of good will among New Yorkers has usually 
overcome bigotry and prejudice. No group of newcomers 
however, left a more permanent imprint upon the racial, 
cultural, economic, and political life of New York than the 
resolute and enterprising sons of New England. 


1 Travels in New-England and New-York (New Haven, 1821-1822), III, 
266-267. 


2 Pomroy Jones, Annals and Recollections of Oneida County (Rome, 1851), 
90 


3 Percy W. Bidwell, “Rural Economy in New England at the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, XX (April, 1916), 352. 

4 Lewis Stillwell, “Migration from Vermont (1776-1860) ,” Proceedings of 
the Vermont Historical Society, V (1927), 120. 

5 History of the Rise, Progress, and Existing Condition of the Western 
Canals in the State of New York (Albany, 1820), 13. 

6 Dwight, op. cit., III, 179. 

7 A good description of the Yankee impact on New York City is found in 
Robert Greenhalgh Albion’s The Rise of New York Port (New York, 1939). 

8 The most thorough analysis of the transit of New England institutions to 
New York and the resulting cultural clash is found in the delightful essays 
Yankees and Yorkers by Dixon Ryan Fox. 

9 Joel Munsell, The Annals of Albany (Albany, 1850-1859), X, 196. 

10 Arthur James Weise, Troy’s One Hundred Years, 1789-1889 (Troy, 
1891) , 286. 
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THE HONORABLE JOHN BOYD THACHER 
MAN OF VERSATILITY 


VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS* 


Thacher is to meet a man of extraordinary varsatility 

and vitality—industrialist, public man and politician, 
philanthropist, manuscriptophile and bibliophile, historian, 
a potentate of Masonry, and an extensive landholder. 

This biography emphasizes him more definitely than has 
been done before as historian, manuscriptophile and biblio- 
phile. It also introduces some intimate touches from the 
writer’s personal acquaintance. 


T: survey the career of the Honorable John Boyd 


Ancestry and Background 


John Boyd Thacher had a distinguished Puritan origin. 
His first American paternal ancestor was the Reverend 
Thomas Thacher, born on May 1, 1620, at Milton Clevedon 
in Somersetshire, England, who at the age of fifteen, having 
had a grammar school education, refused a higher education 
at either Oxford or Cambridge, because disconcerted by the 
ecclesiastical controversies and persecutions of the time; his 
father, the Rev. Peter Thacher, allowed him to go to 
America accompanied by an uncle, Anthony Thacher, and 
they arrived in New England on June 4, 1635. This lad, 
educated under Dr. Charles Chauncey’s guidance, became 
an ordained Puritan clergyman in 1645, and ultimately was 
the founder of the Third or “Old South” Church of Boston 
in 1670, and officiated there until he died, October 15, 1678. 
Cotton Mather considered him “a great logician, well versed 


* The author, Litt.D. of Brown (1936) and Rutgers (1938), is a Fellow 
of N. Y. S. H. A., and former trustee; was State Historian of New York 
(1907-1911) , and more than forty-six years connected with the public libraries 
of the City of New York. 
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in mechanics, both in theory and practice”; and he was dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of oriental languages, as well as 
of practical medicine. 

On his father’s maternal side John Boyd Thacher was 
descended from the Hornells, founders of Hornell, New 
York. His own birthplace was Ballston Spa, in Saratoga 
County, on September 11, 1847, oldest son of George H. 
Thacher and Ursula Jane, daughter of David Boyd of Sche- 
nectady. 

After a common schooling he entered Williams College, 
graduating from it cum laude in 1869. In 1872 he married 
Emma Treadwell of Albany, who was his constant companion 
at home, sharing his numerous travels in Europe, and keep- 
ing apace with his literary researches and other interests. 
They had no children. 

After graduation from college John Boyd Thacher entered 
his father’s carwheel works at Albany, established in 1852, 


“where he became thoroughly familiar with the business, 
even to the extent of learning the trade of a moulder,” and 
at the time of his death he was an inactive partner of his 
brother George in that business, which for years supplied 
car wheels to many of the leading railroads of the country. 


Thacher in Public Life 


Mr. Thacher was not without honor at home. He was 
best known to Albanians from his political career. His inti- 
mate friend and biographer, the Honorable James H. Man- 
ning, also known well as an editor, journalist, manuscrip- 
ophile, and Albany financier, has stated that while Mr. 
Thacher held public office his “‘unostentatious charities” 
were “much more than his salary”; and that “for all the 
years of his life he worked and sacrified for Albany.” 

Always an ardent partisan of the Democratic Party, and 
a great admirer of Grover Cleveland, he took an active part 
in the first Cleveland campaign by canvassing the State at 
his own expense, hiring a boat, which he called the Thomas 
Jefferson, and in it travelled through the Erie Canal with a 
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well-equipped political library aboard, and with eloquent 
speakers, who with him addressed the people at the various 
stopping places according to Mr. Manning. 

Twice Mr. Thacher was elected as a Democrat to the State 
Senate, serving from 1883 to 1886. He was active as a mem- 
ber of the committee on cities in securing funds for con- 
structing the State Capitol; in bringing about legislation 
for abolishing the scandal of contract labor in the State 
prisons, and in advocating remedial legislation for improv- 
ing the tenement-house laws. It was in 1885, during his 
second term in the Senate, that he led a fight for carrying 
out the constitutional requirements for a State census to 
reapportion the Senate and Assembly districts. When Gen- 
eral Grant lay dying in the winter of 1885, Senator Thacher, 
against the advice of three of the most prominent Democrats 
in the Nation, introduced in the State Senate a concurrent 
resolution calling upon the Representatives of New York in 
the Congress to act in favor of granting a pension to General 


Grant; and when the resolution was adopted he pursued the 
matter in Washington to work for its adoption there. It is 
said, that “of his connection with this act of justice to the 
Nation’s great soldier Mr. Thacher was justly proud.” 


Thacher as Mayor 


He was twice chosen Mayor of Albany, serving in 1886- 
1887, and in 1896-1897. His father, the Honorable George 
H. Thacher, had been Mayor of the City in 1870-1872. It 
was a custom of successive Mayors to present in May a 
message to the Common Council, with reports and recom- 
mendations, which were printed. On entering upon his first 
term in 1886, Mayor John Boyd Thacher followed the 
practice. It was an historic year—the bicentennial of Albany’s 
obtaining of the Dongan Charter; and Mayor Thacher being 
a historic-minded man impressed upon the city fathers his 
and their duty to make a success of the occasion. He spared 
neither time nor expense to promote the events of the cele- 
bration, which lasted four days. On July 22, 1886, the proper 
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bicentenary day, he delivered an address on “Albany and 
American Liberty”; and another address on “Historymaking 
in Ancient Albany” he delivered on the occasion of the 
formal acceptance as Mayor of a Bicentennial Loan Exhibi- 
tion; and yet another on “The Dutch Leaven in American 
Patriotism.” His interest aroused by the bicentenary led to 
an address at Delmonico’s in New York, on March 17, 1892, 
before the Sons of St. Patrick, entitled: ‘“‘An Irish Governor, 
an English Charter, and a Dutch City.” These addresses and 
six others of earlier or later delivery were compiled by an 
unnamed editor under title of Little Speeches by John Boyd 
Thacher. Being a Collection of a Dozen Addresses on Various 
Topics (Albany, N. Y.: Fort Orange Press, 1896). The 
editor’s note revealed that Mr. Thacher “in giving his 
consent to this compilation” had been “actuated simply by 
a desire to string as on a thread some beadstones to mark 
and memorize events in public life.” 

Again, on Januaray 7, 1896, he sent his “First Annual 
Message” during his new term as Mayor to the Common 
Council. In it he advocated the principle of civil service as 
“beneficial in its working for the great mass of those who 
desire public employment, and who are now practically freed 
from the truckling-to-wind-like shifting of political parties 
to either obtain or retain that employment.” 

Mr. Thacher conducted as mayor a business-like adminis- 
tration. During the first term of 1886 the bicentennial cere- 
monies had laid a severe strain upon him. In February, 1888 
he organized and carried out in Albany the first Winter 
Carnival ever held south of Montreal. On his completing his 
first term as Mayor he was made President of the State 
League of Democratic Clubs. 

During his first mayoralty administration he promoted 
public improvements, such as a new Public Market Square, 
and greatly lowered the local tax rate. He was the promoter 
of a drive for funds that led to the erection of Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, Albany’s principal musical and social center 
for years. 
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His second term’s chief achievements were the erection of 
the Union railroad station, and the centennial celebration 
of Albany as the capital of the State. It was during his second 
term that a kidnapping case absorbed so much of him by 
day and night, that from loss of sleep, infrequent meals, | 
and defense of the prisoner from mob violence at the risk of 
his own life, he was taken by “a sudden sharp illness from 
which he never fully recovered and to which his physicians 
ascribed all that followed, resulting in his death.”—(Man- 
ning.) 

In the year 1896 the Democratic State Convention nom- 
inated Mr. Thacher, a gold standard advocate, as its can- 
didate for Governor of New York; but when William 
Jennings Bryan captured the presidential nomination at the 
National Democratic Convention, on a free-silver platform, 
Mr. Thacher declined to run for governor on that issue. 


Thacher and World’s Columbian Exposition 


The World’s Columbian Exposition was held at Chicago 
in 1893. Mr. Thacher was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission by President Harrison in 1890, and became the 
chairman of the Executive Committee on Awards. To this 
service he dedicated his time, his money, and his vitality to 
make the Exposition a success—sacrificing his own private 
affairs, putting aside interests and entertainments of his own, 
in order to carry out the directions of the Commission. He 
gave these services “freely and without reward” from April 
to November, 1893. When a proposal was made by the 
finance committee of the United States Senate to remunerate 
him for his labors, he declined the offer, yet with appre- 
ciation. 

Notwithstanding all his sacrifices and generosity John 
Boyd Thacher was maligned and attacked in print by those 
who were disappointed in awards for their exhibits. On 
November 1, 1898 Mr. Thacher issued, privately-printed, 
in an edition of only seven copies, a volume containing the 
“Final Report” of 1895, and “Supplemental Final Report” 
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of 1896, of the Executive Committee, relating the full data 
of that trust. One of these seven copies, finely bound by 
Douglas Cockerell of London, he inscribed to the Lenox 
Library and handed to me for delivery, during a visit I paid 
him at his Albany residence on October 21, 1903. 

Another aftermath of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
growing out of Mr. Thacher’s generosity, caused him to 
defend his rights in a drawn-out case in courts, to substantiate 
his ownership of four wampum belts. This is now considered 
as a cause célébre. 


The Iroquois Wampum Belts 


Mr. Thacher was involved in a historic court case respect- 
ing his possession of four wampum belts. The case was first 
brought ostensibly by the Onondaga Nation of Iroquois 
Indians, though virtually by and for the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, upon a complaint 
before Alonzo P. Strong, County Judge of Schenectady 


County, who issued an injunction on October 1, 1897. 
Justice Frank H. Hiscock having the injunction of Judge 
Strong before him on December 22, 1898, dismissed the 
complaint, and the restraint that Judge Strong had issued 
against Mr. Thacher. This was done in Special Term of the 
Supreme Court at Syracuse, N. Y., for recovery of the wam- 
pum belts, the plaintiffs alleging Mr. Thacher’s possession 
of them to be illegal. The case attracted wide attention at 
the time because of its novelty and the historic associations 
connected with the wampum belts. 

Four belts involved in the action had been bought by 
Mr. Thacher. They had been sold originally by one Thomas 
Webster, an Indian alleged to be the wampum keeper of 
the Six Nations, to General H. B. Carrington, on February 
10, 1891 for $75. General Carrington sold them to a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, in July, 1892 for $350, and 
from Dr. Crane Mr. Thacher acquired them for $500, on 
March 24, 1893, to exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of Chicago, in the New York State exhibits. 
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Mr. Justice Hiscock, on October 27, 1899, decided against 
the right of property possession claimed for the Six Nations, 
or that Webster was de facto its wampum keeper; and 
declared that the League of the Iroquois had long been 
dissolved. He confirmed Mr. Thacher’s right of property, 
and that, though these wampum belts had historical interest 
to the State and public interest, and “as such the public 
have an interest in their preservation,” none the less, he said, 
“in my opinion that must rest upon the voluntary action 
of the defendant,” Mr. Thacher, “rather than that it be 
enforced by a judgment in this action.” 

The case was not yet ended, as the plaintiffs appealed; 
and it came up in the Fourth Appellate Division, May Term, 
1900, where a long rendition for the whole court was read 
by Associate Justice Williams, concluding thus: “After an 
extended examination of the record we conclude that the 
judgment appealed from should be affirmed with costs—all 
concur. Decided July 24, 1900.” But the plaintiffs, now 
virtually the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, pursued Mr. Thacher further in the United States 
Supreme Court, which on April 27, 1903, dismissed the 
case for want of jurisdiction. One of the four belts, the most 
interesting, was alleged to represent the confederate organ- 
ization of the Five Nations under Hiawatha; another stipu- 
lated the first treaty between the Six Nations and President 
Washington. 

The existence of these four wampum belts had been 
casually brought to Mr. Thacher’s attention when he was 2 
Commissioner of the World’s Columbian Exposition from 
the State of New York. There were no public funds avail- 
able to purchase the belts, so Mr. Thacher, on learning the 
price, bought them himself, and placed them on exhibition. 
So they wer¢ made known, and became known to Melvil 
Dewey, the secretary of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, who officiously told Mr. Thacher 
he had a case ready for them in the State Museum in Albany. 
Mr. Thacher replied that they were his personal property. 
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Thereupon, the suit against him was begun. It was during 
a visit at Mr. Thacher’s residence that he showed me the 
four wampum belts, and let me inspect them in hand. He 
told me, as he told others, that had that suit not been so 
inconsiderately forced upon him, he had intended to give 
them unrestrained to the State. 


Thacher As Historian 


No doubt Mr. Thacher’s historical writing on American 
discoveries stemmed from his intimate association with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, as well as from his earlier 
education and study of American history. His historical 
works were published from 1896 to 1903, and began with 
The Continent of America.’ His object in writing this work 
he tells us in a Preface was “to establish the time and place 
of the naming of America . . . to follow the first voyage of 
Columbus, the discoverer, and the first voyage of Vespucius, 
the explorer, and to determine with some degree of certainty 
the landfall of each”; and to reveal that “the greater portion 
of this book was prepared in the year 1893." While the work 
was passing through the press Mr. Thacher visited the Lenox 
Library and consulted Wilberforce Eames, the Librarian, 
with respect to the sequences of the four editions of Martinus 
Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographia Introductiv of 1507. On 
those visits I remember Mr. Thacher, perhaps then meeting 
him for the first time. 

Another study was his essay on The Cabotian Discovery,* 
in which he sought to show the importance to England of 
the honor of this discovery, from the documents then avail- 
able to him; where there were two voyages, one of 1497, 
the other of 1498. He concluded that “it matters not if the 
leader’s name be John or Sebastian!”” More recent scholars 
are agreed that the credit belongs to John Cabot, while 
stignatizing his son as a liar. 

Of course, the principal work by which Mr. Thacher will 
be remembered as a historian is his ‘“‘magnum opus’— 
Christopher Columbus: his Life, his Work, his Remains.’ In 
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the preface of the first volume Mr. Thacher declared: “Many 
of the documents introduced here appear for the first time. 
in English. Some of the books given in fac-simile have never 
before been reproduced.” The second volume (1903) is con- 
cerned with the original printed sources of the four voyages 
of Columbus, reproduced in facsimile, with analyses and 
English translations; with the forgeries of printed Columbus 
letters, one of several forgeries of the Spanish quarto Mr. 
Thacher possessed, bought by him as a forgery—and that 
one is among the Thacher collection in the Library of Con- 
gress, as a curiosity; and chapter LXI is devoted to an 
account of the Papal Bulls and Columbus's Book of Privi- 
leges. The third volume (1904) is one in which I had some 
part. Chapters CXVI-CXVII (pp. 9-79) treat of the por- 
traiture of Columbus, of whom no real portrait exists; and 
chapter CXXX he devoted to Monuments and Statues. He 
clarified these subjects (p. 7), stating: “More than eighty 
portraits exist, none executed directly from its subject or 
painted in the lifetime of the Admiral. . . . Some of these 
portraits of Columbus may be classified into types, some are 
purely imaginative, and some are palpably impossible.” It 
was for this part of his work that he commissioned me to 
research on the alleged painted and engraved portraiture 
of Columbus. So abundant were the results that Mr. Thacher 
confined himself to only a part of my reported data, that 
corrected many errors in the works of others. I delivered 
to him my report. in 1903 at his Albany residence, on my 
first visit to him there. 

His manuscript interest beams out in the third volume in 
chapters devoted to “The Handwriting of Columbus’—an 
extraordinary analytical study and documentation.‘ 

His interest in Columbiana and incunabula manifested 
itself in a good resumé of the law case of Ives vs Ellis,® 
tried in 1899, and carried through to the New York State 
Court of Appeals. This was the case of General Brayton Ives, 
represented by Charles Evans Hughes, suing the firm of Ellis 
& Elvey of London for return of money paid for an alleged 
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fifteenth-century printed Spanish quarto of Columbus’ letter 
relating to his first voyage of 1492, which proved to be a 
modern forgery. Mr. Thacher said the trial was “the occasion 


of perhaps the most famous cause célébre experienced by any 
book.” 


Thacher as a Collector of Manuscripts and Books and 
What Became of Them 


John Boyd Thacher’s extensive collections of incunabula 
or cradle books printed in the fifteenth century, and his 
books, documents, and autographs relating to the French 
Revolution fill an alcove in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Thacher’s interest in the French Revolution mani- 
fested itself in collecting printed works of all kinds on that 
dramatic period, and in acquiring the largest number of 
autographs and manuscripts of participants in it collected 
by anyone in the Western Hemisphere. He said to me in 
1905 he knew of only one better in autographic materials, 
and it was in France. This collecting interest absorbed much 
time in his later years, and arose from his design to write 
a history of the French Revolution, different from any other, 
by teaching the outlines of it, as he said, ‘““‘by means of holo- 
graphic illustration”’—a method he had already exemplified 
in his Christopher Columbus. Before his pen was stopped 
he had already written chapters of this projected work. 

He exhibited some of these autographs at the Albany 
Historical Society in March, 1904.* His views on this occasion 
are worthy of record, viz.: ‘““The writing of a man, it is held, 
is the most perfect relic he leaves behind him. Something 
physical, as well as intellectual and moral, belonging to his 
personality, has gone into the material substance carrying 
his writing.” So the exhibition was arranged to illustrate 
those persons who lived near the event, whose intellectual 
processes taught the people of France to think for themselves 
—namely, the philosophical writers, the encyclopedists, the 
financiers, the statesmen, the Court, and the Assemblies and 
events following thereupon. 
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A year later, in March, 1905, Mr. Thacher made a more 
complete exhibition at the Lenox Library Building of The 
New York Public Library.’ 

In 1931 the Library of Congress issued a catalogue of the 
Thacher material, under a general statement by Dr. Henry 
E. Bourne, the compiler, who was then the Library’s “Con- 
sultant in European History.” From his Preface we quote 
the pertinent record of how this collection became the 
property of our national library: 


The collection of autographic material relating to 
the French Revolution listed ... was sent by Mrs. John 
Boyd Thacher to the Library of Congress in 1921, 
nominally as a deposit subject to withdrawal at her 
pleasure, “which practically means” as she wrote at the 
time, “giving it now and keeping only a string attached. 
I have never intended to sell it.” 

Accordingly, in her will, she bequeathed to the Lib- 
rary, among other classes of material, ‘““The special col- 
lection of autographs, autograph letters, and documents 
relating to that subject”—The French Revolution. This 
collection was to constitute a part of the memorial to 
John Boyd Thacher which Mrs. Thacher was then 
establishing in the Library of Congress. 

Among the literary and historical activities of Mr. 
Thacher’s life, the French Revolution absorbed his 
closing years. At the time of his death in February, 
1909, he had been long engaged upon a history of that 
period... 

In assembling his material he spared neither time, 
labor, nor expense, traveling to places most secluded 
and obscure in search of local atmosphere and color. 
His wife, sharing his interest and keeping pace with his 
studies, accompanied him in his search for material. 
Together they visited Europe almost every year, the 
happiest and best years of his life. 








Dr. Bourne’s catalogue, having its own plan of order and 
form, yet used much of Mr. Thacher’s catalogue of 1903.8 
The bequest of Mr. Thacher’s great collection of incuna- 
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bula by Mrs. Thacher’s will has an independent story and 
interest. These books started to come to the Library of 
Congress as a deposit on April 27, 1910, and at subsequent 
times to February, 1921, in order to make them accessible 
to the researches of student and investigator. 

A memorandum of Mr. Thacher showed his own estimate 
of this collection as it was in 1896. He stated it “included 
from one to ten examples of 486 separate printing presses 
of the 15th Century each with full colophons. The object 
of this collection is to afford students a means of identifying 
such early printed books as have no date or place of 
printing.” 

By the time the collection was deposited in the Library of 
Congress, as described by Mr. Ashley in the printed Cata- 
logue of 1915, it had grown to 840 incunabula by countries, 
places, and printers of them—a remarkable record for one 
private collector, piecemeal! 

Besides fifteenth-century printing Mr. Thacher collected 
“the earliest issues of the press of Mexico, Canada and some 
other regions of the Western Hemisphere,” and he owned 
“thirty-four editions’ of Ptolemy's Geography. Ail are in the 
Library of Congress. 

Among Mr. Thacher’s immense collections none inter- 
ested him more than his autographs and manuscripts, which 
as a historical scholar he regarded as fundamental sources for 
research. In the year 1907, two years before he died, during 
a visit at his South Hawk Street residence, he informed me 
he possessed 41,000 pieces, of which 25,000 had been cata- 
logued, and the remainder were being processed. He had 
in his house a librarian and a cataloguer, two ladies busily 
engaged on these tasks; and he was then yet adding new 
acquisitions. In the variety and extensiveness, and quality, 
of his manuscripts he had no peer in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. He was no grangerizer or extra-illustra- 
tor. He had higher motives as a manuscriptophile. 

The posthumous sales by auction of the Thacher Collec- 
tion, reliqua of books, manuscripts and autographs, embrac- 
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ing some 4,000 lots—but many more items, required nine 
sales by The Anderson Auction Company of New York. 
from October 30, 1913, to December 4, 1922.° 

As a potenate of Masonry in Albany Mr. Thacher col- 
lected a Masonic library, which was given as a memorial in 
his name to Master’s Lodge No. 5, F. and A. M., of which 
he had been a Past Master. 


Thacher’s Homes and Estates 


His home, his real home, was number 5 South Hawk 
Street in Albany, a few doors from the State Street entrance 
of the State Capitol, where he kept his collections, except 
certain more valuable pieces, that for greater security were 
in safety deposit vaults.*° 

His country landholdings were in the Helderberg Moun- 
tains—an immense estate of historic interest and scenic 
wonders, of falls, caves, and caverns, which he left in its 
primitive state for the use of the public. It was judged that 
he “probably was the largest land owner in that vicinity.” 
This tract of four hundred acres, known as John Boyd 
Thacher Park, was given to the people of the State of New 
York by Mrs. Thacher in 1914, in fulfillment of his plans. 


Personality, Illness, Death 


The breakdown in health which Mr. Thacher suffered in 
the year 1896, already referred to, plagued him much after- 
ward. In the summer of 1908 he became ill with throat 
trouble, which later affected his heart and kidneys; and he 
grew worse, and so bad, that for the last several months of 
his life he was unable to walk, and was attended by three 
trained nurses. He had borne his long illness “with the 
courage, cheerfulness and unselfishness of his life,” and he 
died soon after ten o'clock on the morning of February 25, 
1909, at his South Hawk Street residence."! 

The public funeral service, which I attended, was held on 
the following Sunday afternoon in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Albany.’? 
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On the day of his death the State Senate adjourned in 
respect to his memory, the city bells were tolled, and flags 
hung at half-mast. Mourning extended beyond his own com- 
munity. In a long summation Mr. Manning (op. cit. see 
note 11) paid him high tributes and characterizations, from 
which here but a few can be cited. He wrote: “The loss of a 
brilliant man cf letters and a citizen of such unique devo- 
tion and probity is felt to be a national calamity. . . . He 
had a certain commanding eloquence, the fruit of his richly 
stored mind and a lovable simplicity of nature. He was a 
man of many lovable traits, charitable to a remarkable 
degree, sympathetic and honest, a liberal patron of the arts 
and a friend to struggling artists. ... Bright, quick, ingenious, 
kind, full of warm hospitality, industrious to a degree and 
more often working for others than himself, witty, enter- 
taining, generous—he is gone.” 


1 The Continent of America its Discovery and its Baptism. An Essay on the 
Nomenclature of the old Continents (New York: William Evarts Benjamin, 
1896) , large 4to, 270 pp., on thick paper; with a series of fourteen maps of 
1478 to 1570, reproduced to show the gradual growth of the geographical 
knowledge of the New World. Dedicated to his wife. 

2 This essay was “communicated” by Sir John Bourinot, Secretary, and 
read on June 23, 1897, before the Royal Society of Canada. It is printed in 
that society's Transactions, second series (1897-8), vol. III, sect. If: English 
History [etc.], pp. 279-307; and was also issued as a separate for the author. 

® Christopher Columbus: his Life, his work, his Remains as revealed by 
original printed and manuscript Records; together with an Essay on Peter 
Martyr of Anghera and Bartholomé de las Casas, the First Historians of 
Americ: (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press, 1903- 
1904) , in three quarto volumes. Dedicated to Henry Harrisse. For this work 
he wes decorated by the Spanish Government. 

4 Chapters CCXXI (pp. 84-421) and CXXIII (pp. 454-488) . 

5“A Bibliographical Romance,” in The Bibliographer, October, 1902 (vol. 
I, pp. 268-284) . As the last survivor of experts that took part in this trial, I 
have written and expect to expand, with documentary evidences, a complete 
critical account of this case from trial term to the New York Court of 
Appeals. (V. H. P.) 

6A pamphlet for this exhibition was issued, entitled: A Short History of 
the -French Revolution told in Autographs. 

7 Outlines of the French Revolution in Autographs. A catalogue of 503 
numbers of exhibits, elaborately annotated. A first edition, because of 
printer’s errors, was suppressed; and a revised edition replaced it. In laying 
out this exhibition it was my privilige as Assistant Librarian to assist Mr. 
Thacher. 

8 The autographs number 822 persons and 48 documents. Besides these the 
volume, on pp. 133-185 (nos. 1001 to 1456), describes “Autographs of 
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European Notables,” ctc., that were “written or subscribed by the Kings and 
ueens and other rulers of England, Spain, and Italy, including the Po 
of Rome, and the rulers of France, including the Napoleonic collection,” as 
given by Mrs. Thacher in her will of January 25, 1925. The printed books 
form a separate volume 2, compiled by Frederick W. Ashley, issued in 1931. 
9A complete analysis of these sales reveals the fine quality and extent of 
his collecting interests; but space does not admit here of giving these data. 
They are made known in the current Journal of the National Society of 
Autograph Collectors. 

10 It was at the South Hawk Street residence that he showed me around 
his collections, and expressed to me a generosity that has ever lingered in 
my memory. One day, at leaving, he said: “Mr. Paltsits, anything I possess, 
whether on my shelves, or in my cupboards, or on my walls, are at your dis- 
posal at any time to borrow and use.” 

11 His friend, the Hon. James H. Manning, who had been Mayor of Albany 
two terms between Mr. Thacher’s two terms, and who was also a manu- 
scriptophile and had other common interests with him, wrote an intimate 
biographical sketch of him in Men of New York (Albany, 1912) , compounded 
no doubt from his own knowledge and information received from Mrs. 
Thacher; and the Albany Journal, a Republican party newspaper, on the 
afternoon of Mr. Thacher’s death, devoted more than five columns to an 
obituary, derived from printed and other sources. 

12 This was the church of which the Rev. Dr. William Buell Sprague 
(1795-1876) had so long been a pastor, and who, no doubt had had an 
influence on Mr. Thacher’s youth and cultural interests, including auto- 
graphs and history. 





JOHN VANDERLYN AND THE BUSINESS OF ART 


LILLIAN BERESNACK MILLER* 


considered was the vulgarity and hypocrisy of an age 

“wholly and shamefully absorbed in money-making mat- 
ters,” John Vanderlyn! complained that “the old artist of 
a former period has now fallen on bad times” and threatened 
to present his painting of Niagara Falls* which he had 
always hoped would find its way into an American gallery 
to “a Russian minister or Consul, and to propose it as a work 
which might interest the Emperor.” * 

Later historians of American art, influenced perhaps by 
Vanderlyn’s complaint, also blamed the age for his failure. 
Writing in 1867, Henry T. Tuckerman noted:* 


I: 1850, two years before he died, angered at what he 


Devoted to his art, and full of the sympathies inspired 
by the recognition he had enjoyed in Europe, [Van- 
derlyn] . . . was made to realize in a painful manner, 
the antagonism between an essentially practical coun- 
try and the spirit of trade and artistic enthusiasm .. . 
his distrust of his age was increased by the charge of 
indelicacy somewhat grossly urged against his works by 
ignorant prudery. .. . 


Suzanne LaFollette,®5 over sixty years later, added to 
Tuckerman’s conclusions the observations that Vanderlyn’s 
powers may have been enlarged by “opportunity and the 
intelligent appreciation which America was incapable of 
giving its artists’ and that Vanderlyn’s career was “typical 


* Mrs. Miller, a student for her doctorate at Columbia University, and 
formerly an instructor at Bard College, is presently at work on a history of 
art patronage in America during the 19th century under a grant of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. This paper was the first winner in 
the Association’s College and University Prize Award Contest established in 
1950 and to be continued yearly hereafter. Paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, Rochester, September 22, 1950. 
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of the discouragement that awaited the painter who aspired 
to work on a scale which the state of American wealth and 
more especially of American culture did not warrant.” 

Now, of course, the age was not blameless: it was crude, 
prudish, commercial. But Vanderlyn was a member of that 
age, and as much imbued with its materialistic spirit as was 
the public he criticized and despised. His letters reveal the 
mind of an ineffectual businessman who, unable to satisfy 
the taste of a public with which he was out of step, com- 
plained that it had no taste. More important, however, they 
also reveal the various paths to possible fortune which 
Vanderlyn tried and the various kinds of patronage which 
he experienced, and they suggest to us something about the 
nature of American cultural life during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Vanderlyn began his career with the assistance of wealthy 
individuals who were genuinely interested in the develop- 
ment of the arts in America: Thomas Barrow, an importer 
of engravings in New York City, ‘“‘a gentleman,” according 
to Dunlap,* “‘of cultivated taste in the arts,” took the sixteen- 
year old youth into his store where “his taste for art 
developed itself more fully”; at the same time, John Pintard, 
then a prosperous New York merchant, made it possible 
for Vanderlyn during his leisure hours to attend Alexander 
Robertson’s drawing school, the Columbian Academy, where 
he studied with sons of New York merchants who later were 
to become his patrons—John R. Murray and Isaac G. Ogden.” 
Here he met Gilbert Stuart, who permitted him to copy 
some of his portraits, among which were those of Aaron 
Burr and Judge Egbert Benson. Portraits of these men 
were easily disposed of in Kingston, where they were both 
intimately known, and these copies brought Vanderlyn as an 
artist to the attention of his townsmen whose assistance 
helped him in his later life through many an unhappy 
financial crisis. More important for Vanderlyn’s immediate 
career, his copy of Stuart’s portrait of Burr interested that 
statesman in his development,’ and it was through Burr’s 
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generous aid and advice that in 1796 Vanderlyn went to 
Paris—at a time when most American painters studied in 
England—for five years of training in the schools of Vincent 
and David.® 

On his return from Paris in 1802, Vanderlyn was over- 
whelmed with applications for portraits, more than he 
desired or could cope with in fact, a popularity probably 
induced by the prestige of his French training, his associa- 
tion with Burr, then Vice-President and in high favor 
among the Washiagton social set, and his genuine talent for 
good portraiture. His price was high for the time, usually 
between $100 and $250, and if he had continued steadily 
with this kind of painting, he might have made a good 
fortune for himself, as Chester Harding did in Boston or 
Charles King in Washington. Vanderlyn, however, was a 
slow painter, sittings lasted for hours and a portrait often 
took months before completed; busy nierchants or states- 
men could hardly afford to spend time on such frivolous 
objects, and ladies wearied easily under such a strain.’® 
Moreover, Vanderlyn had absorbed the contempt for por- 
traiture which was prevalent among the French painters 
with whom he had studied, who felt that there was more 
artistic distinction in painting great canvasses based on 
history or classical literature; and he confessed to Burr in 
1802 that he was “indifferent” to painting portraits and 
would have preferred ‘‘undertakings not subject, to so much 
loss of time occasioned by the disappointments in sittings.” ™ 
Twenty years later, Vanderlyn’s indifference had changed to 
regret, for portraiture was still the one certain means by 
which an artist could earn his living. Writing to nephew 
John Jr. in 1825, he advised him to devote all his time to 
portrait painting, in which he might “gain more money than 
you could by any Mechanical business, which . . . is far more 
laborious & less genteel & considered.” He went on to say, 
. “Were I to begin life again, I should not hesitate to follow 
this plan, that is, to paint portraits cheap and slight, for 
the mass of folks can’t judge: of the merits of a well-finished 
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picture . . . it would besides be the means of introducing a 
young man to the best of society, & if he was wise might be 
the means of establishing himself advantageously in the 
world—prosperity is after all, the most important thing in 
this country particularly, fame is little thought of, money 
is all & everything.” ** And in 1840 Vanderlyn was con- 
vinced that his nephew could draw public attention to his 
panoramic exhibition only by becoming at the same time 
“an industrious portrait painter,” for “the vanity of our 
folks is now almost the only motive to patronize the arts.’’ ** 
Although he continued to paint portraits throughout his 
life, for he was constantly out of funds, Vanderlyn had begun 
during his second sojourn in Europe, from 1803 to 1814, to 
turn his attention to historical paintings, a form which 
interested him more and from which he felt he would derive 
the greatest fame as well as wealth.’* During these years 
he painted his two most important historical compositions, 
“Ariadne” +® and “Caius Marius on the Ruins of Carth- 
age.” 16 These he intended to exhibit when he returned to 
America. Optimistically he wrote in 1809 to John R. Mur- 
ray:"" 
From the success a foreign artist—Mr. Wertmiiller, met 
with in exhibiting a picture of Danaé in Philadelphia— 
a few years ago, I have reason to form similar expec- 
tations, & have been more encouraged to believe: so 
from the opinions I have consulted of those last from 
America .. . . I am now engaged with copying a pic- 
ture in the gallery here, intended for that purpose. The 
one I have chosen is Antiope asleep with Cupid & 
Jupiter in the form of a Satyr. You probably recol- 
lect the picture . . . . In my opinion it is the best picture 
of Correggio’s in the collection here... . I am at making 
a good copy . . . & will feel mortified if I don’t succeed. 
The subject may not be chaste enough for the more 
chaste and modest Americans, at least to be displayed 
in the house of any private individual, to either the 
company of the parlor or drawing room, but on that 
account it may attract a greater crowd if exhibited pub- 
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lickly, & the subject may thus invite some who are in- 
capable of being entertained by the merits the picture 
may possess as a work of art.... 

If Vanderlyn had hoped to lure Americans into becoming 
patrons of the arts by such sensational means, he was doomed 
to disappointment. Although there were some connoisseurs 
of the arts in America who were not shocked by paintings 
of nude figures—such as the gentleman from Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, to whom Vanderlyn while in Paris had sold a copy 
of Correggo’s “Leda and the Swan” ‘*—most Americans 
agreed with the anonymous contributor to the Analectic 
Magazine who wrote in 1815 about Wertmiiller’s “Dianaé” 
that it was “to be regretted that both in the subject and the 
style of execution it offends alike against pure taste and the 
morality of art.’ 1 

The receipt of the Napoleon Gold Medal from the Acad- 
emy of Artists of Paris in 1808 for his “Marius” had con- 
firmed Vanderlyn’s interest in large compositions, and 
Robert Fulton’s success with a panorama exhibition in Paris 
in 1814 had suggested to him the possibility of such an 
enterprise for Americans. Towards this purpose he sketched 
while still in France a panorama view of Versailles *° which 
he first exhibited in New York in 1815-16. So satisfactory 
was the result of this exhibition, that he decided to form a 
project for an institution in New York devoted to this and 
similar objects. Through the aid of friends of Aaron Burr 
and others interested either in the advance of art or in a 
good investment, Vanderlyn enlisted the patronage of one 
hundred and twelve leading citizens of New York,?! who 
donated either $20 or $100, contributing in all over $6,000. 
Vanderlyn is said to have invested $1200 of his own funds;** 
and on a lot of public land given him rent free for nine 
years, on the condition that after that time the land with 
all its buildings and improvements revert to the City of 
New York, he built his highly ornamented Rotunda. Accord- 
ing to Vanderlyn, he had been assured by the Mayor at the 
time, Jacob Radcliff, and by several influential members of 
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the Common Council that at the expiration of the first term, 
an extension would undoubtedly be granted if he desired it 
and if the institution answered the public expectation. Thus 
Vanderlyn thought in terms of permanence and optimisti- 
cally invested large sums in the building.** 

The story of Vanderlyn’s relations with the Common 
Council of New York City with respect to this enterprise 
suggests in miniature the change in attitude towards the 
relationship of government to individual enterprise of all 
kinds which was developing during these years. In 1817 
when the Committee on Public Lands of the Council 
reported favorably on Vanderlyn’s application, they were 
of the opinion that the artist’s “labours and exertions should 
be patronized and retained at home by a liberal grant of the 
public ground for a sufficient length of time to compensate 
him for the expense he must necessarily incur by the con- 
templated building, which besides ornamenting the City 
will encourage the Arts and Sciences, chasten the public 
Taste and do honour to the Institutions of our City.” *4 
By 1824, when Vanderlyn’s petition for a renewal of his 
lease, due to expire in 1826, came up, it was termed 
“impolitic at present” and refused as “inexpedient.” *° 
Vanderlyn was permitted to use the Rotunda until 1829, 
but still unable to meet the expenses he had incurred in its 
erection, he was forced to relinquish it in that year to the 
Corporation of the City. Although seizure was legally justi- 
fied, no reason for such an action was given by the Corpora- 
tion except the excuse that Vanderlyn had not made a success 
of his enterprise and therefore a second experiment should 
not be allowed.*® Vanderlyn blamed his misfortunes on the 
intrigues of Trumbull, whose enmity he had incurred 
earlier by his criticism of Trumbull’s receiving the federal 
government’s commissions to decorate the Capitol Rotunda.’ 
Perhaps responsibility could be attributed to the gross 
philistinism of the aldermen at the time, as suggested by 
an article in the New York Mirror and Ladies Literary 
Gazette:** 
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Suppose some young artist with a mind whose enthusi- 
asm had caused him to neglect his pecuniary. affairs, 
his personal comforts & even his health, should go up 
into the feasting apartment of the honourable the 
Common Council on the fourth of July, just as the tur- 
tle soup was placed steaming on the table by the side of 
the sirloins of premium beef peculiar to such occasions 
—in order to direct his attention to some beautiful 
work of Rembrandt or Correggio—with what emotion 
would he be received? Judging from the interest gen- 
erally displayed by that enlightened body . . . we should 
deem such an intruder very lucky if he escaped with- 
out a visit to the house of refuge or the lunatic asylum 


Between 1831 and 1836, the Rotunda was occupied by 
the Marine Court, until the impossible echo in the building 
forced the Court to abandon the premises—perhaps, as the 
same writer hopefully put it—“to the insulted muses who 
will, we sincerely hope, be allowed to resume their old 
domain.” Meanwhile Vanderlyn had been petitioning each 
administration either for remuneration for his losses or for 
return of the building. In 1834 he enlisted the aid of Gulian 
C. Verplanck, who was famous for his interest in art and 
artists as well as for his achievements in letters and politics.*® 
His patrons also gave him support, and in 1835 and 1836 
reports favoring his petitions were presented to the Council.*° 
The report of 1836 which was finally concurred in by the 
Board of Aldermen and Assistants, although it expressed the 
feeling of the previous boards that Vanderlyn was “entitled 
to some degree of patronage at home” and thus resolved to 
pay him the $3,000 which the city would receive for two 
years’ rental of the Rotunda to the Post Office, at the same 
time noted that “if this was about to be the incipient step 
on the part of the Corporation in this affair there could be 
no doubt as to the propriety of leaving the whole matter to 
individual enterprize.” *4 

With the loss of the Rotunda, Vanderlyn increased the 
number of his seasonal trips to various large cities and 
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resorts—Saratoga Springs, Savannah, New Orleans, even 
Montreal and Havana—for the purpose of exhibiting his 
panoramas. These exhibitions were never very successful and 
usually involved losses rather than gains.*? If the weather 
conditions were not responsible for the poor attendance—as 
they usually were **—then blame rested either with “the 
frivolity and apathy amongst our fashionables” ** or with 
“this puffing and lying system we have got into” which 
made it “vain if we deal in superlatives, when they have been 
so profusely used in favor of worthless shows—it is deplor- 
able that works of real excellence should be confounded in 
this manner with that which is base and unworthy of public 
patronage ... .” *® Vanderlyn was aware that his public 
demanded novelty,** but out of touch with the spirit of his 
time, he offered it subjects that were no longer of interest. 
Panoramas of Mexico City and of the Mississippi received 
greater patronage in the 1830’s and ’40’s than did the scenes 
of Geneva or Versailles which he offered **7 because they 
were more meaningful to an expanding, continent-conscious 
age. And the landscapes of Thomas Cole were more welcome 
to this romantic generation ** than were the rather cold, 
objective views which constituted Vanderlyn’s offering. 
Often the artist left his panoramic enterprise to his nephew 
John Jr. to care for, while he took up residence in Wash- 
ington, “making interest” with various political figures—for 
instance, in 1832, with Vice-President Calhoun “for the 
purpose of courting favor with the Anti-administration 
party.” Politics were, after all, “a matter of calculation and 
speculation, in which everybody looks out merely for his 
own good & advantage, & it is unwise if not downright folly 
not to follow the current of popular feeling & conduct .. . 
and besides there is not even aay credit obtained in pursuing 
a course dictated by principle and honesty.” ** Vanderlyn 
sought political influence for various purposes: ever since 
1825 he had been attempting to get the Mayor of Washing- 
ton City and the various Congresses to allot some land to 
him for the building of what he chose to call a National 
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Gallery of Painting, in which he could exhibit his pan- 
oramas;*® he was eager to receive government commissions, 
especially for one of the unpainted panels in the Capitol 
rotunda‘! —a cc..:mission he finally received in 1837 *? and 
finished in Paris in 1844; and, of course, painting the por- 
traits of the various Congressmen and government officials 
still offered a way of earning a livelihood while the other 
projects were on the fire.“ 

In 1832 Vanderlyn received a government commission, 
with the aid of Gulian C. Verplanck and Washington All- 
ston,** to paint a full-length portrait of Washington for 
the House of Representatives, on the one condition that he 
copy the head of Washington by Stuart which was then 
hanging in Faneuil Hall, Boston. His payment was to be 
$1,000.4° When the portrait was finished, Vanderlyn peti- 
tioned Congress, again through Verplanck, for an extra $500 
to pay the expenses of his trip to Boston. Verplanck’s bill, 
increasing the appropriation to $1500, was passed;*® when 
it became law, it was discovered that in reality this was an 
appropriation for $1500 additional, and Vanderlyn received 
a total of $2500 for the painting. Commenting on this wind- 
fall, James R. Lambdin, a Philadelphia artist in Washington 
at the time, to whom Vanderlyn “had done nothing but 
grumble at the want of taste or public appreciation of art,” 
concluded wryly that Vanderlyn must have departed from 
that city “with a changed opinion in regards to the gratitude 
of a Republic.” ‘7 Vanderlyn and his friends, however, 
acknowledged this extra compensation as a recognition by 
the House of Representatives of the superior quality of Van- 
derlyn’s work! ** 

Such successes were rare and, for the most part, Vander- 
lyn suffered constantly from lack of funds. His gold medal 
was forfeited twice when he was unable to redeem it from 
pawn.*® Copies of his paintings of Niagara Falls were raffled 
at $5.00 a chance, as were other sketches of his; from these 
lotteries he realized perhaps $50 or $60 apiece.** In Septem- 
ber, 1850, he was “induced to finish an unfinished picture 
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of a Cleopatra, a nude, as a pot boiler... . I have not sold it 
here [Saratoga Springs} amongst the young & dissipated 
fellows. I trust however I will find no difficulty to sell it in 
New York.” *! And in 1852, much in need. of funds, he was 
prepared to compromise with the taste of his time by adding 
to the nude figure of Truth, in a copy of Raphael’s 
“Calumny” which he was engaged on, “a thin cloud to con- 
ceal somewhat the middle of the figure” in the event that its 
nudity “should be an obstacle to the sale of the picture.” ** 
Vanderlyn’s reputation today rests more on historical than 
on artistic grounds. Although some may quarrel with E. P. 
Richardson’s comment ** that Vanderlyn’s “Ariadne” was 
“the best formal nude painted in America before the 1870's,” 
the fact that Vanderlyn could exhibit the painting at all, at 
a time when, according to Virgil Barker,** the feminine nude 
was still in the barroom, testifies to its comparative merit 
and therefore to its importance in the history of American 
art. If he did not originate the idea of the panorama exhibi- 
tion nor engage in such enterprises alone, his untiring 
attempt to enlist group patronage to the cause of art in this 
way—no matter what his motives—associates his name inti- 
mately with the development of the public art gallery in this 
country. It is unfortunate that he could not, as Margaret 
Fuller said about Washington Allston,®* “grow up in our 
bustling, reasonable community” and not lose sight of “the 
rose-clouds of beauty floating above’’; instead, Vanderlyn’s 
response to his “‘unpoetical society” was the cynical and 
embittered one of an artist who made painting a business 
and overestimated the market for his goods. 
2 Vanderlyn was born in Kingston, or Esopus as it was then called, County 
of Ulster, New York, in 1775. He was the grandson of Pieter Van Der Lyn 


(1687-1778) , early Dutch-American portrait painter. (See F. F. Sherman, 
re pa Painting, N. Y., 1932, p. 18). He died in Kingston, Septem- 

T, 1852. 

2Sketched in 1802. Vanderlyn was perhaps the first American artist to 
sketch Niagara, of which he made several views, “competent and sober 
records,” according to Oliver W. Larkin (Art and Life in America, N. Y., 
1942. p. 140) “which would inform but not stir the observer to a sense of 
grandeur.” See also Frank H. Severance, Studies of the Niagara Frontier, 
“John Vanderlyn’s visit to Niagara Falls in 1802,” (Buffalo Historical Society 
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Pubs. XV, pp. 159-173) , Buffalo, N. Y., 1911. 

3 Vanderlyn to Emil B. Gardette, Washington, Jan. 27, 1850; Sunday, 
June—, 1850. Vanderlyn Papers, New York Historical Society, R. R. Hoes Coll. 
(Hereafter VP) 

4 Book of the Artists. American Art Life, N. Y., 1867, PP. 133-4. 

5 Art in America, N. Y., 1929, pp. 76-7. See also H. Cahill and A. H. Barr, 
Art in America, a Complete Survey, N. Y., 1935, p. 31; E. P. Richardson, 
The Way of Western Art, 1776-1914, Camb., 1939, p. 42; Denys Sutton, 
American Painting, London, 1948, p. 11. 

6 William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 
in the United States, 1834. (eds. F. W. Bayley and C. E. Goodspeed, Boston, 
1918, 3 vols.) , II, pp. 157-8. 

7 Robert Gosman, Ms. Biog. of John Vanderlyn, p. h. VP. 

8 Aaron Burr to Peter Van Gaasbeek, Phila., 21 June, 1795. In Marius 
Schoonmaker, History of Kingston, N. Y., N. Y., 1888, pp. 458-9. 

9 Dunlap, op. cit., II, p. 159; LaFollette, op. cit., p. 63. 

10 Vanderlyn to Aaron Burr, N. Y., March 25, 1802; April 8, 1802. VP, 
‘Tuckerman, op. cit., pp. 126-135. 

11 Vanderlyn to Aaron Burr, N. Y., March 25, 1802, VP. 

12 Vanderlyn to John Vanderlyn, Jr., Kingston, Sept. 9, 1825. VP. 

13 Vanderlyn to John Shegogue, Paris, Oct. 29, 1840. VP. 

14 Vanderlyn to William Maclure, Rome, Dec. 8, 1806. VP. 

15 Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

16 De Young Museum; small copy at the Albany Institute. 

17In The Collector, XXXI, 6; April, 1918; dated Paris, July 3, 1809. 

18 Dunlap, op. cit., I, p. 162. 

19 Quoted in Dunlap, op. cit., II, p. 121. 

20 Senate House Museum, Kingston. 
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distinguished by a resurgence of the agrarian bias 
against a rising industrial capitalism, and against the 
Hamiltonian concept of property rights based upon contract 
or “economic privilege.” New York City, particularly, became 
the focal point for theorists preaching reform, and there the 
agrarian bias and philosophy were conditioned by very real 
grievances in the community. New Yorkers witnessed the 
beginning of the new merchant capitalism and the American 
factory system take root,’ and, concomitantly, an increase of 
banks and credit instruments to facilitate the growth of 
industry and commerce. Speculators particularly thrived on 
such resources, partially responsible for forcing a 50-100% 
increase in the cost of living by 1835-36.2 Small property 
owners and those independent mechanics who for a decade, 
1825-35, were gradually losing status and becoming wage- 
earners, reacted to the changing complexion of the social 
pattern, for by the end of the ’thirties, New York’s “workies” 
could already be described as a ‘‘class of mere proletaries.” * 
Horace Greeley began to speak of the “Emancipation of 
Labor” as fervently as he did of the emancipation of slaves 
in the following decades.‘ William Cullen Bryant, Theodore 
Sedgwick, Jr., Moses Jacques, Ely Moore, and especially 
John Hale Hunt called for the restitution of their original 
rights to the “‘producer,” and emphasized, by their constant 


‘ke period of Andrew Jackson’s administration was 


* After receiving both B.S. and A.M. degrees from New York University, 
Mr. Rifkin was appointed to a junior instructorship in history at Johns 


Hopkins. Since 1947 he has been working toward his doctorate at Brown 
University. 
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play on words, the basic antagonism: class conflict, or the 
rich against the poor. 

The leading exponent of a simple agrarian economy and 
way of life, who discerned, ‘‘the result from the beginning 
and lent to the movement his energetic, unflinching, and 
individual aid,” was William Leggett, the assistant editor 
of the New York Evening Post.’ This champion of the little 
man in the community was born in New York City, where 
he received his primary education. After attending George- 
town University for a brief period, he entered the United 
States Navy.® During his four years of service, he had to 
face the cruelty of a severely authoritarian officer, which no 
doubt trained him for the abuse showered upon him as 
editor, “unprecedented even in the annals of the American 
press.” 7 Resigning as a midshipman in 1826, he returned to 
New York City, where he became absorbed in writing. He 
had already produced Leisure Hours at Sea in 1825. He now 
contributed another volume of verse, Journals of the Ocean, 
while Tales and Sketches of a Country Schoolmaster, being 
a set of short stories concerning experiences in the West and 
on the sea, were brought to the attention of the public in 
1829. In this same year, he established his own weekly, the 
Critic, wherein he, himself, wrote the reviews, the dramatic 
appraisals, the stories and essays, as well as setting the type 
and making the deliveries to subscribers. After six months, 
he abandoned this venture and joined the Evening Post, 
becoming part owner and assistant editor under William 
Cullen Bryant, then completely imbued with the Smithian 
doctrine of freedom of enterprise, and one of Jackson’s 
staunchest supporters in New York City.® 

Leggett had accepted the editorship on the condition that 
he would not be compelled to write on political matters, 
“a subject he did not understand and for which he had no 
taste.” * Within the year, however, he abandoned his aversion 
and wrote copiously and glibly on all questions: free trade, 
currency and banking, monopoly, tariffs, speculations, 
“Loco-Foco equality,” slavery, and Constitutional law—com- 
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posing a great portion of his editorials “in the back room of 
a printing office, amid the din of the press and the conversa- 
tion of political loungers.” ?° 

Leggett immediately identified himself with the group 
contending for a strict construction of the Constitution, and 
vigorously assailed protective tariffs and government aid 
and intervention in internal improvements.** He soon 
attracted attention by his unsparing editorials against the 
Second Bank of the United States, which, for him, repre- 
sented an unhealthy political influence, and a dangerous 
and unconstitutional monopoly.’? A disciple of the agrarian 
John Taylor of Caroline, Leggett, like Taylor, interpreted 
aristocracy wholly in economic terms, and described Nicholas 
Biddle, the President of the national bank, and its directors 
as a distinct group, “The Bank Party’—corrupt, “usurpti- 
tious,” “‘aristocratical,” wielding excessive powers, and bent 
upon devouring the Democracy.'* When Bryant departed 
for Europe in June, 1834, leaving a prosperous paper in the 
hands of his assistant editor, Leggett, unchecked by his 
chief's more cautious policy, now proscribed the bank and 
its leaders more severely. He seconded the accusation of 
Jackson, who, in his First Annual Message to Congress, had 
declared that the bank had “failed in the great end of 
establishing a uniform and sound currency,” ‘* and Leggett 
proceeded to prove the fallacy of the bank’s assertion that 
it had proved its worth by regulating the currency. He 
charged that the national bank had frequently allowed the 
amount of the circulating medium to fluctuate, and can one 
deny, he protested, that it has “never stimulated business 
into unhealthy activity at one time, and withheld its proper 
ailment at another? Has it never poured a sudden flood of 
paper money, causing the wheels of commerce to revolve 
with harmful rapidity, and then as suddenly withdrawn the 
supply till the channels were empty and every branch of 
business languished throughout the land?” ** He artfully 
exhibited, in most threatening phraseology, the panics of 
1819, 1825, and 1830 as proof positive of the national bank’s 
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negligence and evil influence, and rightly predicted the 
bank’s policy in attempting to coerce the administration 
into re-charter, so “as to produce throughout the whole land 
a scene of the most poignant pecuniary distress.’ ** 

In truth, such a situation existed in 1833-34. Biddle 
decided on curtailments before the removal of the deposits 
by executive order in the fall of 1833, and this policy con- 
tinued from August 13, 1833 to July 11, 1834.% This decision 
by the president and officers of the bank created much 
opposition. The “Kitchen Cabinet,” especially Kendall, 
Blair, Taney, and Reuben M. Whitney were strong advo- 
cates of the removal of the deposits, and urged Jackson on, 
regardless of the consequences.'* When the deposits were 
removed to the state “pet” banks, Biddle’s policy became 
more severe and led to panic. Niles’ Register repeatedly com- 
mented on the “severe pressure for money,” and in May 
1834, when the distress was at its height, Niles eulogized: 
“We have never seen or felt anything like the present pres- 
sure. And it is becoming every day worse and worse.” 1% 

Yet, the anti-bank forces would not submit. The Wash- 
ington Globe, the organ of the national administration, 
declared that there was “no pressure that any honest man 
should regret.” Jackson, after learning of the many failures 
in New York City, stated that “men who trade on borrowed 
capital ought to fail,” and Samuel Beardsley, a Jackson man 
in the New York State legislature defiantly declared: ‘Perish 
commerce, perish credit, perish all rather than submit to 
the rule of a moneyed oligarchy.” *° 

Leggett begged his readers to bear stiffly up under the 
affliction, and not to yield to a measure which would destroy 
the best interests of their country, and make them and their 
children slaves forever: The Bank of the United States 
cannot evade the “one great and omnipotent Tribunal . . . 
the Tribunal of the sovereign people of the United States.” 2 
The bank had been accused of usury, drafts issued as cur- 
rency, selling gold coin as bullion, trading in its own stocks, 
trading in real estate, lending money to legislators, and sub- 
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sidizing newspapers.** The refusal by Biddle of the bank’s 
books to an investigating committee, appointed by Congress 
to examine the validity of these charges, was proof positive 
to Leggett that the power of gold had at length prevailed, 
and that the national bank, “a concentrated money power,” 
had obtained the mastery over the American people.** When 
Henry Clay censured Jackson in the Senate, in 1834, for the 
removal of the deposits, claiming the order in derogation 
of the Constitution and the laws, Leggett perceived such 
action as a camouflage, and attacked the secret maneuverings 
of the bank’s supporters to secure the renewal of the charter 
by employing name-calling, and by designating themselves as 
“Whigs.” “Whigs, indeed!” he ranted. They are indeed 
Tories, the same slanderous “Bank Party” who misrepresent 
Jackson’s actions, malign his motives, and who in earlier 
years “even slandered his dead wife while she lay hardly 
cold in her grave.” *4 

Formally a member of Tammany, Leggett had been at one 
with the dominant faction of state bank leaders, “anxious to 
enjoy the golden harvest,” on the issue of the national bank.*® 
However, in the course of 1834 and 1835, he began the 
process of disintegration in the Democratic party by challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of those Restraining Acts of 1804 
and 1818 aimed at insuring to those banks specially chartered 
by the state legislature a monopoly of the rights of note 
issue, discount and deposit, denied to individuals and private 
associations. He declared this arrangement opposed to every 
accepted axiom of political economy, and would inevitably 
lead to artificial distinctions and inequalities in society.” 
The increase and continued existence of such partial legisla- 
tion, in the form of special charters, he warned, would 
transform the government into an aristocracy, in which “the 
consumers, the rich, the proud, the privileged . . . would 
become our dukes, lords, marquises and baronets.” **7 The 
right of individuals to carry on different types of business, 
he protested, was a natural one, and the maxim of “Let us 
alone” should be the inspiration rather “than all this politi- 
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cal quackery of ignorant legislators, instigated by the grasp- 
ing, monopolizing spirit of rapacious capitalists.” ** Believ- 
ing that the remedy for “the unholy alliance between politics 
and banking” lay only in a general incorporation and bank- 
ing law, which would permit “fifty dollar men” as well as 
“one dollar men” to place their capital in joint funds of 
an association, he asked the people to assert their equal 
rights by demanding the absolute divorcement of legislation 
from banking and from all supervisory connection with 
trade and credit.?® He attacked most vigorously the inflation 
of these years which, in Governor Marcy’s words, permitted 
“an unregulated spirit of speculation,” as responsible for 
raising the prices of food, fuel, and rent.*® Leggett wrote 
that charters permitted the banks “to lend their credit at 
interest, and to lend their credit too, to twice, and sometimes 
three times, the amount of their actual capital.” *4 

He asked that small bills be prohibited from circulation, 
because, like Thomas Hart Benton, Roger B. Taney, William 
M. Gouge, and other hard-money advocates, he believed that 
the ‘‘shinplasters” were responsible for periodic depressions, 
that they were building up in this country “‘a scrip nobility” 
aimed at defeating popular government, and most important 
was his belief that the workers were being deprived of their 
full wage. Employers, he argued, purchase a large quantity 
of paper money of depreciated value from brokers at Wall 
Street, and it is this “rag money” that is palmed off to their 
employees as wages.** He criticized the apathy of the average 
citizen to these practices, and to the graft and bribery 
involved in the granting of charters which were becoming 
aggravated each year.** It is the duty of every intelligent man 
to be a politician, he stressed, since politics is a branch of 
ethics affecting the happiness of mankind, and this is espec- 
ially true in a country whose institutions admitted every 
man to the exercise of equal suffrage.** He also suggested 
that the workers combine, for only by knowing their own 
strength can they “force the scrip nobility to do them 
justice, and yield them without drawback and without 
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cheatery, the full fruits of their toil.” ** Yet, true to his 
laissez faire creed, he warned that the principle of combina- 
tion be only adopted by the mechanics in extreme cases 
‘because in their collusions with their employers, as in those 
between nations, the manifold evils of a siege are exper- 
ienced, more or less, by both parties.” ** 


Meanwhile, Leggett was alienating all levels of his own 
party. He had described the members of the Albany Regency 
as “‘a set of creeping, dissembling creatures who have grown 
fat on the drippings of unclean bank legislation,” and 
chastized those in Tammany connected with banks.*? The 
Albany Argus, the mouthpiece of the state machine, regarded 
“that man, or that newspaper which attempts to disturb the 
public confidence in the Banks. . . as an enemy and treated 
as such.” ** Leggeti’s continued censures and exposés of 
the regular Democracy, of such men as Samuel Swartwout, 
the corrupt collector of the Port of New York, whom Jackson 
had appointed in 1829, and Amos Kendall, Jackson’s favorite 
in the ‘Kitchen Cabinet,” who had sanctioned the censor- 
ship of abolitionist mail, while Postmaster General, coupled 
with his criticism of administration organs like the Argus, 
the Richmond Enquirer, and the New York Times for sup- 
porting the state “pet” banks, led to what he called his 
“excommunication” from the Democratic party in 1835—in 
the form of a caustic and upbraiding article in the Washing- 
ton Globe.** Tammany echoed the Globe’s sentiments, and 
the post office advertisements as well as other patronage 
were withdrawn from the Post.‘ 

It was this sharp rebuke which engendered sympathy for 
Leggett, and he became a hero and prophet to those ““Demo- 
crats of stricter notion” and “friends of reform” within 
Tammany.‘ These men had looked daily for Leggeti’s edi- 
torials, and “it was well known that no functionary, how- 
ever high, no party however strong, no editor, however 
subtle, could escape the deeptoned thunder of his invective 
for their misdeeds; he was truly the very jove of editors, and 
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all the fraternity stood in awe of him.” *? These self-styled 
“Friends of Equal Rights” included the vanguard of the 
Workingmen’s Party of 1828-30.‘* Others were disappointed 
office-seekers, and the majority were members of Tammany 
who resented the dictation by Wall Street bankers, and were 
sensitively aware of the corruption and bank scandals asso- 
ciated with members and officers of the organization.*! 
Regarding such treatment of Leggett as “the horrid despo- 
tism of party under the regime of monopoly,” and believing 
that Hamiltonian doctrines had been accepted by the party, 
they seceded and formally organized their own party in Jan- 
uary, 1836.*° Dubbed “Loco-Focos,” *° in derision, by Whigs 
and conservative Democrats, they represented, in their two 
years of existence, two attitudes of opposition. One group, 
as is revealed in the addresses of Moses Jacques, their 
patriarchal leader, was hostile to bigness, characterized by 
monopolies, large landholdings, and banks—the agrarian 
impulse which brought the party into being.‘? Another 
group, represented by John Hale Hunt, reflect definite 
grievances, both current and long-standing, of the wage- 
earner and the “surplus poor.” ‘* Yet, Hunt, in his writings, 
hardly viewed the conflict as a proletarian one, since he con- 
demned the bankers for their destructive effect upon employ- 
ers and business men, who are “in abject vassalage to them,” 
as strenuously as he did for their dire effects upon the work- 
ing man.** He was mainly concerned with the growing 
threat of wholesale poverty, very real in 1836-37, and inter- 
ested in searching out the causes of the current suffering, 
and looking to remedies for the inevitable growth of an 
urban industrial society.*° Both attitudes display a reaction 
to the change in the hitherto predominant society of small 
“producers,” and feared a loss or diminution of status due to 
the growing inequalities in wealth, which must define anew 
a man’s position in society.** The Loco-Focos adopted Leg- 
gett’s economic and political creed, calling for a very mini- 
mum of government intervention.®* In 1836, they tendered 
him the nomination for mayor but he declined due to ill 
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health and his financial affairs.5* Also, he opposed their 
separate organization, and when, in the latter part of 1836, 
the equal rights principles in regard to banks and paper 
money were “universally assented to by town, county, dis- 
trict,” and were incorporated into the Democratic platform 
at state conventions,** Leggett beseeched them to return to 
the Democratic party: the Loco-Focos, by continuing to 
nominate their own candidates, he warned, will “throw the 


ascendancy into the hands of the open and avowed aristo- 
cracy.” *° 


In December 1836, Leggett established his own news- 
paper, the New York Plaindealer, wherein, besides concern- 
ing himself with literary and theatrical reviews, he continued 
to criticize political and economic evils. The paper had a 
large circulation and was read by all the important men of 
the party; even Van Buren asked that the Plaindealer be 
sent to him at Washington.** During this time also, Leggett 
edited a two-penny daily called the Examiner. Bryant won- 
dered: “‘How he finds time and words to write so much I 
know not.” ° 

In the spring of 1837, Leggett’s evil prophecies of the 
artificial and peculiar state of exchanges, the epidemic rage 
of speculation, and the mad rivalry in the giving of credit 
were confirmed. By June, 1837, twenty thousand mechanics 
and thirty thousand seamstresses were “walking the streets 
of New York.” °* Meanwhile, Leggett’s economic doctrines, 
which were given political articulation by the militant Loco- 
Focos, were being accepted by the Democratic party. The 
Albany Argus which had hitherto condemned “the ultra 
schemes” of Legyett and the Loco-Focos, now, late in 1836, 
favored the repeal of the Restraining Acts so far as to allow 
offices of discount and deposit.*® In 1837, Governor Marcy 
recommended such a repeal, and the legislature adopted his 
suggestion. In August the resolutions passed by Tammany 
revealed the revolution which had occurred regarding its 
leadership and program. These resolutions condemned all 
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special legislation, the Restraining Laws, small notes, and 
the national bank. They also followed Leggett in condem- 
ning the letter sent by the state bank Democrats to N. P. 
Tallmadge, representative of these interests in the United 
State Senate, which praised the credit system as the “dis- 
tinguishing feature between despotism and liberty” and 
which opposed “the chimerical scheme of an exclusive 
metallic currency.” ®t When, in September, 1837, Van Buren, 
in his special message, recommended the Independent Treas- 
ury, objecting to a national bank or state banks as fiscal 
agents, and declaring himself only in favor of the constitu- 
tional currency, gold and silver, Leggett’s triumph over his 
former opponents in the party seemed complete. 

Leggett ceased publication of the Plaindealer in Septem- 
be, 1837 due to “a disease which tore away his life piece- 
meal.” ** Becoming increasingly pessimistic, he even con- 
templated suicide, being without money or a paper.** Van 
Buren, on learning of Leggett’s grave position, offered him 
the appointment as “Diplomatic Agent” to the Republic 
of Guatemala. However, Leggett fell victim to a, severe 
attack of “‘bilious colic” on the eve of his departure, and 
he died in May, 1839, at the age of thirty-nine.® 

Tammany considered Legget’s death ‘‘a public calamity,’ 
and expunged the resolution of 1835 against him, resolving 
that the Washington Globe and the Albany Argus do the 
same.** As the Democratic Review well observed, “Tammany 
Hall has come around to the Evening Post—not the Evening 
Post returned to Tammany Hall.” * Leggett was acknowl- 
edged by the Democratic Review, organ of the Jackson- 
Van Buren party (the radical anti-paper currency, not 
merely the anti-national bank part of the national democratic 
party) as the “master-spirit of that gallant crusade of reform 
. . . now recognized as a badge of honor in all parts of the 
Union, of ‘Loco-focoism’ ” **; and as late as the presidential 
campaign of 1844, Democrats still paid homage to “the 
immortal William Leggett” for his battle “against special 
legislation and gigantic monopolies . . . that little leaven 
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done up by you, the Democrats of the City of New York, 
that movement with William Leggett at its head has leavened 
the whole lump.” * Leggett and the Loco-Focos had in fact 
given to the Democratic Party a platform for which, during 
the ‘thirties, it had been groping, and the modern Demo- 
cratic Party has been one of free trade, anti-monopoly, hard- 
money, and a non-intervention theory of government. If 
this tradition be traced to its source, it will lead back not to 
Jackson, but to the movement which Leggett stimulated 
into being. 


Leggett’s philosophy is the very embodiment of the agra- 
rian school of natural rights and social compact. Believing 
that the preservation of man’s equal rights was the be-all and 
end-all of government, he asked that government be simpli- 
fied and ‘confined to the fewest purposes compatible with 
social order.*® The only government necessary to advance 
prosperity in a state, he wrote, was “for the maintenance of 
peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable administration of justice— 
all the rest being brought about by the natural course of 
things.” 7! Borrowing from Adam Smith, and from Smith’s 
biographer, Dugald Stewart, Leggett believed that the same 
maxims which constitute the fundamental doctrines of 
political economy should also be the guiding principles of 
American Democracy. Both, he wrote, “assert the true dignity 
of man. They are both the natural champions of freedom, 
and the enemies of all restraints on the many for the benefit 
of the few.” 

This faith in laissez nous faire and pas trop gouverner 
carried him to extremes. He wrote against incorporated 
colleges and churches, state control over asylums, patent and 
copywright laws, and even advocated private control over 
the post office.** He believed that the doctrines of irrevocable 
contracts and vested rights, as formulated by Hamilton and 
strengthened by Marshall—in his construction of a corpora- 
tion charter as a contract, free from political interference— 
were dangerous and unconstitutional. The only vested rights 
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he sanctioned were, in the spirit of Locke, those of original 
possession.”* 

Although desiring outright majority rule, yet, he defended 
the rights of minorities. He denounced the current fear and 
antagonism to the Irish immigrants, and the attempts by 
native Americans to restrict their right to vote by means of 
registration laws.’* He also defended the abolitionists’ right 
to assemble, their right to “absolute freedom of discussion,” 
and their right to the free use of the mails, without undue 
interference.”* It was for his championship of these rights 
that he was so harshly censured by his own party; and he 
would have secured the Democratic nomination for Congress 
in 1838, had he not declared his stubborn resistance to any 
alteration of his views on abolition and slavery.” Thus, he 
remained true to his conviction that the only real purpose 
of government is “to protect the weak against the strong.” 7 

In the political sphere, Leggett’s creed, based on equal 
rights for all, became an American article of faith. Yet, in 
the long run, he lost his battle to preserve a democracy of 
small property owners, and general laws did not do away 
with the use of political power to secure economic benefits, 
or hold back the rising tide of industrial capitalism. As 
Governor Seward declared in 1839, in reference to the New 
York General Banking Act passed by the Whigs soon after 
their election in 1838, “It seems certain that . . . associations 
under this law will be multiplied, converting a mass of 
dormant wealth into active capital, giving new impulses to 
industry and enterprise, and working a mighty change in 
the condition of this country.” History has justified Sew- 
ard’s prophecy, and that “capitalism,” which signalled to 
Leggett the return of a European privileged order, has be- 


come identified with, and, in fact, strengthened American 
democracy. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES FRANKLIN HAMMOND TO HIS 
SON JOHN, 1849-1850 


EDITED BY 


ELMER EUGENE BARKER* 


In the golden age of boating on Lake Champlain, so my 
father told me, steamboats made regularly scheduled landings 
at Crown Point by night as well as in the daytime. All freight 
came by boat. Lumber from many mills in the back country 
and pig iron from the charcoal blast furnace in that town were 
shipped in canal boats to Whitehall and through the Champlain 
Canal and by the Hudson River to markets in Troy and Albany 
and places more distant. When the Lake froze over whatever 
goods moved had to be freighted over its icy surface. Travelers 
rode the thirty-odd miles in sleighs to Whitehall, which was the 
railroad terminus. There they could take trains to Troy. In 
summer there were packet boats on the canal to carry passengers. 

We who are accustomed to several means of transportation, 
all of them swift and comfortable, may be appalled to think of 
the length of time and the relative discomfort of a trip to the 
city in those times. We are likely to think the people living 
there during the middle decades of the last century stayed at 
home and were provincial. Such was not the case, however,— 
at least for people of means, such as the Hammonds and other 
well-to-do families, who made frequent trips to Troy and Albany 
and New York City and Boston, for business and to exchange 
visits with relatives and friends. There was much travel back 
and forth. These people received and read a surprisingly large 
number of newspapers and magazines by means of which they 
kept themselves informed on matters of business, politics, and 
general culture. One must have been a great lover of music to 
make the arduous trip to New York to attend a concert, yet 
Mr. Hammond wrote to his son John November 22nd, 1850, 
“Thomas (another son) and I have been to the great city of 
New York to hear Jenny Lind sing, returned home last week 
much gratified.” 


* Dr. Barker’s most recent contribution to New York History appeared in 
January, 1950. * 
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This Charles Franklin Hammond, of Crown Point, together 
with two of his brothers and sundry nephews and relatives, was 
engaged during the middle of the nineteenth century in exten- 
sive exploitation of the iron and timber resources of that local- 
ity in the eastern Adirondacks. Hammonds & Co. carried on, 
also, a large business in general merchandise to supply their 
numerous employees and others of the community. They also 
had interests in a banking firm in Albany, Higbie, Hammonds, 
& Co. His son John and Robert Eliot, a youth from Albany, 
worked in their employ. 

A little over one hundred years ago the country was astir with 
excitement over the discovery of gold in California. These two 
young men caught the “gold fever” and made the perilous trip 
overland to that distant and little known land. Young Ham- 
mond was twenty-one years old at the time, Eliot only nine- 
teen. The account of their adventures as told in their own let- 
ters and narratives is an intensely interesting story, filled with 
adventure and scenes of frontier life. The letters written by 
John’s father while they were in California give an insight into 
an epoch in which people lived very differently—so differently 
that we cannot readily recreate the background against which 
the figures moved. His letters take us back among the people of 
those times into the intimacy of the Hammond home. One learns 
from them what people were thinking about and how business 
was being done in that rural community in northern New York. 
The political geography of North America was vastly different 
then. One senses the affectionate nature of this father, his warm 
interest in all sorts of people around him, and his love of young 
people. A sampling of some of the more representative topics is 
given in the following pages. 

John Hammond and Robert Eliot left Crown Point in Feb- 
ruary, 1849, and reached Fort Smith, Arkansas, at the head of 
navigation on the Arkansas River, about the end of March. Al- 
ready they had met much adventure and had miraculously 
escaped death by cholera. Letters from them at Fort Smith dated 
April 2nd and 9th and 15th were received at Crown Point 


each Pon about one month on the way [as father Ham- 


mond wrote in his reply]. We were disappointed in not 
receiving them sooner, but when received we were over- 
joyed and unspeakably gratified to hear that you were 
well and alive and in good spirits, for we had almost 
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iven up that we should hear from you, having seen 
in every paper for a number of weeks that the cholera 
was very prevalent along the rivers in the Southwest 
and carrying off rade use 4 of thousands. That you had 


fell a victim to that terrible disease was revolving con- 
stantly in our minds. . . . The scene must have been 
heartrending to you and others on board, to see your 
fellow passengers cut down as it were in a moment, and 
I hope you may not forget that God has been very kind 
and merciful to you in protecting and preserving your 
life thus far on your long and arduous journey. 


We got a little sketch of you and your company in 
the Tribune the other day by way of an extract 
from a VanBuren, Arkansas, paper, and I send the 
same Tribune with two other papers by the same 
mail that takes this letter. Fenton (the Crown Point 
postmaster) mailed letters from me and Wm. H. on the 
12th of March to Memphis, Tenn., that was the nearest 
distributing office and he thought ry would go direct 
to Fort Smith and that they would have reached you 
there in 28 or 29 days. 


Hammond’s party tarried several weeks at Fort Smith and 
that vicinity while John selected horses and mules and pro- 
cured equipment for the long trip overland from there. They 
started over the old Santa Fe trail on the 18th of April but it 
was not until early September that they reached the civilized 
communities of southern California. Those months were anxious 
ones for the people back home and only a strong faith in the 
kindness of a Divine Providence sustained the father’s courage 
and hopes for his son’s safety while friends brought him dire 
rumor’s. On June 21, 1849, Mr. Hammond wrote, 





all kinds of rumors and reports have circulated here 
and about here for a month past concerning you and 
I will give you a specimen or two of them. About a week 
after I received your letter of the 15th of April, report 
said that you and two men who went from Whitehall 
had died on board of a vessel of cholera and that it came 
to Whitehall by telegraph. The telegraph was just then 
coming into use. Two years later there were fifty tele- 
graph lines in the United States using Morse patents. I 
did not give it amy credence at all. The next day 
Allen Penfield brought me the news from Virginia that 
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you and two others had died of cholera. Did not believe 
it. A few days after that T. Farnsworth told me that it 
was reported in his corner of the world that you and 
and all of your party had been killed by Indians except 
Robert, and when he was found where he had crawled 
away he had only the breath of life in him and it was 
very doubtful if he would recover from his wounds! ! ! 


He finishes this report on rumors with the worst of them all, 
which asserts that John and all of a large party from Virginia 
died from cholera at St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Contrast the following with our present transcontinental 
mail service— 


August 17th, 1849 We hope to receive your first 
California letter in a few days. The California steamer 
will probably reach Panama this week and your Cali- 
fornia mail will reach N.Y. in 8 or 10 days from there 
and then we shall receive the long looked for letter (we 
hope). The question is asked more frequent than ever 
‘Have you heard from John? No. When will you? In a 
few days, I hope.’ That is the talk. 


Nov. 3rd, 1849. I have delayed and postponed writ- 
ing the last month in hopes of receiving a letter from 
you but have been disappointed, and again resume 
my pen to address one who is very near and dear to me 
though far distant from me. 





The only intelligence we have read, from you and 
company since you left Fort Smith was about two weeks 
since by a letter from Mr. Charles Austin to your Uncle 
John C. stating that Mr. Townsend of Albany had 
received a letter from your Captain written at Santa Fe 
saying that your company were all well except Robert. 
That he had shot his hand accidentally but was supposed 
to be doing well. Mr. Austin had not seen the letter 
and did not know the date of it. We hope the wound 
was not a severe one, if so, it would probably hinder you 
some and give Robert a great deal of pain and trouble. 

It was not until near Christmas that the long suspense and 
anxiety of the families and friends of the two young men were 
ended by a reassuring letter from John written on September 
5th at the “village” of Los Angeles. Christmas that year must 
have been indeed one of joy and thanksgiving in the Hammond 
home! 
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Mr. Hammond replied to this letter under date of December 
20th, 1849. 


My dear son, 

It is now ten months since you and Robert took your 
departure, and the last three months have been long 
and anxious months to me and to many others, up to 
the 12th inst., when we had the unspeakable pleasure 
and satisfaction of receiving two letters from you, one 
dated September 5, at Pueblo de Los Angeles, and one 
October 5, at San Francisco. Both came by the last Cali- 
fornia mail. . .. The mail arrived here at midnight that 
brought your letters. As soon as Esquire Fenton (the 
postmaster) discovered that they were superscribed by 
you, he started for our house and called us up, and Frank 
at the store, and Fenton and Frank stayed until Frank 
had read them both to us, and a happy time we had. 
Thomas (John’s younger brother) and I had watched 
the mail for a long time, and Thomas would have sat 
up the night they came if I had not prevailed on him 
to retire to his bed, saying that I did not think the mail 
would arrive before morning. 


In this community, as elsewhere, Yankee mechanical inven- 
tiveness was rising to meet new needs. After John was supposed 
to have reached “the diggings” father Hammond writes— 


From all accounts I see of your gold washing machines 
I think they are valueless so far as separating gold dust 
is concerned and I suppose you will have to resort to 
the Tin Pan and Washbowl. Esq. Phelps of Schroon is 
full in the faith that he can get up a blowing machine 
that will separate it to perfection where the formation 
of gold dust is similar to sand and of a globular forma- 
tion. He thinks it would operate on the flat thin scales 
better than any machine out. He seperated sorrel seed 
from clover seed the sorrel seed not being quite so heavy 
and clover is blown beyond the sorrell,—so he scrapes 
up the sorrel furthest from the machine which is pure 
and clean and puts the remainder through again and 
again until it is entirely separated. He also separates 
pease from oats and oats from pease, says he could 
work the wet diggings by drying the earth and dust. 
What do you think of his plan? I do not know what is 
his plan for feeding it into the machine. I believe the 
old gent could be induced to go out to California if his 
plan was thought to be practicable. 
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[Later]—Mr. Phelps was here again yesterday and had 
more to say about his gold operating machine that I 
mentioned in my last. When he was here 4 or 5 weeks 
ago he carried hom #1 of fine shot and he says he 
mixed them with about 14 bushel of sand such as com- 
monly used for making mortar and he says in one 
one minute he had every shot clean from the sand, and 
his sand separated from the shot. He says he can operate 
it in the wet diggings as well as in the dry except he 
will have to dry the earth before he puts it into his 
separator. He says if the dust is found in a clay forma- 
mation he can separate it by drying and pulverizing. 
I have the utmost confidence in his machine to separate 
everything except the very thinnest scales of gold. He 
says he has seen accounts about there being much of the 
gold dust about the size of flax seed and somewhat 
shaped like it. Anything, he says, of the size of flax 
am | he can separate it at the rate of a bushel of earth 
and dirt in 114 minute or even in one minute if neces- 
sary. I shall go to Troy tomorrow or next day and Esq. 
Phelps is very anxious that I should procure some gol 
dust and bring home to mix with earth to make further 
experiments and I intend to do it. He is very anxious to 
get some of the earth from the diggings, a peck or 4 
bushel but this would cost too much, unless you could 
prevail on someone that is venturing to this country to 
take some with the understanding that he should have 
a machine at cost and the right to use it. 


The cost of the machine will be less than $25 I think 
and it can be built in your country as well as here. 
Esq. Phelps says that he will give me any interest that 
I will ask if I will assist in getting the right material to 
make the trial, and if you can aid or assist in any way 
to bring it about soon you shall have an interest with 
us. This machine is the first one that I ever knew Frank 
to come out and say it must do the work to perfection 
without some ifs or misgivings about it. 


A later letter continues— 


When you Uncle John was in New York a few days 
since he bought one ounce of gold dust for Esq. Phelps 
and I have sent it out to him today. He will mix it with 
dirt or sand and put it through his machine and then 
he will decide whether he will go to California or not. 
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I think he will be successful and if so he will be able 
to run almost any quantity of earth through his ma- 
chine in a day. It operates well and he will make money 
fast where you miners do not consider it worth your 
notice. 


His next letter tells— 


Esquire Phelps has tried his machine on the gold 
dust and is confident that he can separate earth at a 
rapid rate. He was here last week and said we might 
put only two particles or grains of dust into 400 Lushels 
of earth or dry sand and he would find and deliver them 
to us in a half day at the longest. There is. a company 
of 40 or 50 at Vergennes going out this spring and they 
have sent for him to go over and see them and he has 
gone. Now he thinks of going to California and a son-in- 
law of his, Wyman, to put up the machines. If they go 
I will advise, you, that you may write him at San Fran. 
and also to call on you, if possible. 


Epidemic cholera was at this time raging over the whole 
populated Southwest and to a great extent in the East, there 
being cases even in this Champlain region. John had fought 
the cholera all one night as he rode up the Arkansas River on 
a pest-ridden steamboat. He actually credited his victory in his 
struggle against death to having chewed pieces of charcoal dur- 
ing those desperate hours. How primitive were the ideas and 
practices of even intelligent people regarding sanitation and 
prophylaxis is revealed in father Hammond's advice— 


if the cholera should prevail in California you will 
find the use of a little sulfur very beneficial, taking a 
little in the morning as you did when a boy in molasses 
or a little spirits. I have had some of the first symptoms 
and uséd a little as suggested to me at once. If there 
is no cholera with you, you had better get a little and 
take a little occasionally, as it is a preventative from 
other diseases. Wash or bathe every morning if you want 
good health, and I beg you to practice it. 


Sage advice about caring for his health and making money are 
curiously intermingled with exhortations to cultivate his spiri- 
tual welfare. That he placed cleanliness next to godliness and 
pretty close, too, is evident in such passages as this one— 
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Let me entreat you again to bear in mind at all times 
and places that everything depends upon good health. 
Therefore attend to that first and read at least one 
chapter in your bible daily or seven or more on the 
Sabbath. . . . Take care of your health before making 
money. 


In another letter he again recommends the salutary effects of 
bathing. 


Let me repeat again to you that you must remember 
to bathe every morning if it is in your power to do so 
and if not convenient every morning, then two or three 
times a week and in no case let a week pass without 
doing it once. ... A little Alkali throwed into your 
water is an improvement. If you are attacked by a 
fever be sure & wash often. with a little salaratus added 
to the water. It cleans the pores of the skin better than 
soap and water. The greatest  papoaa. for good health 
is cleanliness and least possible exposure to night air 
and a hot sun. 


Had John received this advice before crossing the desert he 
hardly could have practiced it. At night his party either slept 
in the open under the stars during the last 800 miles or they trav- 
eled at night to avoid the heat of daytime, as their thermometer 
registered as high as 150° at the Pimos villages. As for daily bath- 
ing, there were many days when each member of the party was 
rationed to a pitiful minimum of water for drinking, and their 
animals were sometimes driven 36 hours without either grass 
or water. A number of times their packers even resorted to drink- 
ing their own urine. 





These letters make frequent allusions to consumption, such 
as this one,— 


It is quite healthy here this fall generally. Mr. S. F. 
Murdock is very bad with a lung fever and it is very 
doubtful about his getting up again. Caroline Spencer 
is in New York and is quite feeble and has a light hard 
dry cough. Miss Lucy P. was married about ten days 
since to Dr. Nichols. Nichols is in rather feeble health, 
having bled at the lungs last summer. 


And a terse one like this— 


Luther Hopkins died after a short and painful ill- 
ness caused by taking salt peter in lieu of salts. 
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Mr. Hammond, Sr., was an ardent patriot and humanist. 
Later, during the Civil War, altho too old himself to go to 
fight, he did much to further the cause. In one letter he adds this 
postscript,— 


What a curse slavery is. They have not yet done 
anything in Congress but quarrel about slavery in 
California. The people in California have taken a noble 
stand for freedom, and we in the North rejoice in their 
firmness and patriotism, and will sustain them. .. . 


Mr. Hammond’s business interests were numerous and varied. 
He was always on the lookout for opportunities to make a good 
investment. Withal he was cautious and his judgment was 
good. His advice to his young son in California reflects these 
characteristics. In one letter he says,— 


There must and will be a great reaction to all this 
speculation sooner or later, and depend upon it, it has 
always come sooner than anyone anticipated and I 
repeat again that you must be on the lookout for 
breakers ahead and do not run too much risk as it is 


better to advance slowly than to go headlong into the 
ditch or gutter. 


(Concluded in April) 
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Samuel de Champlain’s Incursion against the Onondaga Nation. 
By MAnsFiELp JosePH FrencH. (The Author, 707 Sumner 
Ave., Syracuse. Pp. 23; 11 maps, 2 illustrations. $1.00) 


Mr. French sets out to prove primarily that the site of Cham- 
plain’s battle of 1615 was Onondaga Lake, not Nichols Pond, 
and subsidiarily that Champlain’s route thither was by way of 
the Oswego River, not Salmon Creek; that the settlement by 
Nichols Pond was made by the Tuscaroras, who came about 
1715; and that the location of the Onondaga fort was probably 
at old Salt Point, 750 feet northwest of the junction of Hiawatha 
Boulevard and North Salina Street in Syracuse. He makes his 
claims on the basis of all the available printed records and of 
an intimate, lifelong knowledge of the topography of his city. 
He puts his case with much cogency and vigor. 

In the interpretation of the three essential documents, Cham- 
plain’s text and illustration of 1619 and his map of 1632, Mr. 
French, like everyone else, is forced to the weighing of imponder- 
ables and the reconciliation of irreconcilables. For the fact is, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere, that Champlain drew up his 
report some time after the fact, and we have no assurance that 
he made notes on routes and distances on the spot. His state- 
ments can be taken as the best effort of his memory, not as 
unchallengeable observations. Thus every effort at reconstruc- 
tion of the event must contain a high probability of error. 

But on the basis of probability, I think that Mr. French 
makes his main case. The Onondaga Lake site fits the specifica- 
tions much better than the Nichols Pond site. 

Mr. French concludes with a plea for excavation on the site 
he has chosen. Indeed, excavation might settle the matter. The 
discovery of an arquebus with S. C. carved on the butt, whether 
at Onondaga Lake, Nichols Pond or elsewhere, would put a 
stop to all the argument. 

In the mean time, one may wonder at the torpor of the City 
of Syracuse. Here is a chance for Syracuse to proclaim itself 
the scene of one of the first great battles of American history. 
Here we may perceive white men for the first time exactly 
localized in the interior of northern United States (unless we call 
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Albany the interior). The history of the city may be confidently 
reckoned at more than a third of a millenium. Only a hand- 
ful of northern American cities can make such a claim. One 
would think that Syracuse would be more excited. 


Cornell University Morris BisHop 


A Documentary History of the Jews in the United States, 1654- 
1875. Edited with notes and introduction by Morris U. 
ScnHappeEs. Preface by JosHua Biocn. (The Citadel Press, 
N. Y., 1950. Pp. xxx, 672. $5) 


Obviously, one cannot write the full story of the American 
people without including the Jews. And one cannot prepare the 
Jewish strand in the story until the necessary documents are 
accessible at any library of scholarly character. What Commons 
did for “industrial society” has now been started in the American- 
Jewish field by Morris U. Schappes, editor of the writings of 
Emma Lazarus; it is a very fine start. 

The present volume offers a selection of items illustrative of 
Jewish-American life from earliest New Amsterdam to 1875. It 
encompasses not only what one would expect to find, the high- 
lights of the Jewish struggle for full citizenship. Schappes makes 
a point of displaying also such things as a Jewish craftsman’s 
advertisements, evidence of Jewish business interests, and public 
statements on political issues bearing Jewish as well as non- 
Jewish signatures. 

Actually, there is little or nothing in the collection that should 
be surprising. But a great deal probably will be, thanks to the 
general ignorance in this country of the history of all elements 
of the American nation not Anglo-Saxon, white, and Protestant. 

Said ignorance is not exclusively the consequence of bias 
amongst our historians—though that will not be overlooked at 
Judgment Seat. Even more, it derives from a cultural pattern 
dominated by thinking congenial to those who dominate Amer- 
ican life in general. Such thinking has been characteristic not 
merely of the American historians but, in particular, of the 
Jewish-American historians. They, and their financially success- 
ful sponsors, have tended to emphasize Jewish effort to win 
equal rights and Jewish “good deeds.” Uncertain about Jewish 
happiness in the future in this society, but unprepared to chal- 
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lenge its basic assumptions, they have avoided, defensively, te 
unpleasant: adequate consideration has not been given to Jewish 
participation in reactionary activities like the support of slavery. 

Naturally, then, we have had no documentary or monographic 
basis for an all-sided picture of the Jews in America. It is this 
true approach that Schappes has furnished. His introduction, 
moreover, frankly expounds his thesis and criticizes earlier 
work in the field. One hopes that Schappes will enlarge this 
critique and document it for separate publication. Such an 
article is needed. 

Really scholarly, the present volume opens up a multitude 
of avenues for research. Just to develop, for example, the material 
indexed under “Jews, conception of as a nation, [etc.]” would 
doubtless engage the energies of many. From Schappes’ solid 
beginning they can go on to examine countless other sources 
like Richardson’s and Poole’s guides and the mass circulation 
periodicals and books: the “Jew” in American thinking is an 
enormous subject in itself. 

In due course, also, will appear full-bodied appreciations of, 
say, the social and intellectual relations among Rebecca Gratz, 
Washington Irving, and James Kirke Paulding—to whom inci- 
dentally Schappes’ clipped note, “writer and politician,” does 
rather less than justice. And more thought may well be given 
to the fact that a Philadelphia merchants’ embargo petition, 
carrying a few Jewish signatures together with many others, was 
organized by men like Samuel Wharton, whose importance in 
American business history is not fully reflected in Schappes’ pre- 
sentation. 

From the editor himself we are evidently to be blessed with 
another volume taking the record beyond 1875. On the basis of 
Act I the audience will expect a brilliant Act II, starring the 
impact of monopoly capitalism, trades-unionism, Marxism, Zion- 
ism, and the Yiddish language and culture. If the entries are 
arranged in broad topical groups the second volume will prob- 
ably shine with even greater luster than the first. 

Schappes’ compilation is a fitting epilogue to the Jewish Book 
Month just ended. So valuable an enterprise ought to have organ- 
izational sponsorship, Jewish and non-jewish. The names of 
those who reject or evade this responsibility will not be remem- 
bered with honor and affection. 

Finally, why is such a man associated only with the modest 
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School for Jewish Studies? Are all our universities’ needs in the 
field covered? 


Brooklyn Public Library Stoney L. JACKSON 


Diplomacy and Indian Gifts. Anglo-French Rivalry Along the 
Ohio and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wicsur R. 
Jacoss. (Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 
1950. 208 pages, including index and bibliography. Illus- 
trated. $5.00) 


Written by an instructor in American history at Santa Barbara 
College, University of California, this is an ideal book of refer- 
ence, skillfully organized and easily read. It concerns a topic 
about which many have attempted to write, but because of the 
vastness of the source material other authors have left for some 
future occasion. It deals with the ominous period during which 
New France and the English colonies vied with one another in 
bestowing gifts upon Indian tribes in hope of alliance and amity. 

Carefully documented studies are made of the history and 
motives behind the bestowal of lavish gifts, the kind of presents 
and their cost and sources. The first four chapters deal with these 
subjects and the remaining five treat with the use of presents by 
Col. William Johnson and his associates, and by the French to 
the end of the Great Fur War, in 1763. 

The rival European powers knew that if they were to succeed 
in attaining their ends they must gain the Indian tribes as allies 
or as neutrals. France and England, therefore, began an amazing 
campaign to out-do and out-bid each other. The goal was empire 
and the control of trade. To accomplish this, goods of all kinds, 
from arms to wampum, from jews-harps to richly ornamented 
uniforms, were given in relatively large quantities. Rum, brandy, 
jewelry, hardware, textiles, food, laces, medals, tools, kettles and 
even money were showered upon the bewildered natives until 
they came to demand them as a right—or else! 

To this reviewer, besides the record of a significant historical 
period, never thoroughly understood, Dr. Jacobs with scholarly 
restraint has presented a case, but refused to act as judge. Quite 
clearly, however, he has shown that Europeans, with other goals 
in mind, sought to buy security, dominion and trade by the 
giving of gifts on a large scale to those from whom they desired 
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favors. The Indian tribes who took the boons, the benefits, the 
freedom from want, the products they could not manufacture, 
quickly became dependents and began to lose both moral stamina 
and physical prowess. Under the onslaught they faded away, 
rum-soaked victims of a dream. After that there was no need to 
be so generous. Niagara had fallen, the land beyond the Ohio 
was conquered, and now the red lords of the soil should dance 
to another tune. 

The book is handsomely printed and has a lining paper upon 
which is a redrawing of a map of “the Old West,” that is, the 
continent east to the Mississippi. The location of numerous 
tribes to 1755 are shown. There is little to criticize adversely in 
this book, but we believe the author should have consulted 
such authorities as Arthur Woodward of the Los Angeles County 
Museum and have obtained somewhere pictures of the trade 
goods he describes. Examples and photographs are to be seen 
in many of our large archeological museums. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Jacobs book is destined to be the one 2uthority, the work which 
will long constitute the standard reference volume on what we 
gave, to whom and why. 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences ARTHUR C. PARKER 


Piimitive Painters in America, 1750-1950. By JEAN LipMAN and 
ALICE WINCHESTER. (Dodd Mead & Company, New York, 
1950. Pp. 182, 70 illustrations. $6.00) 


This volume is an integrated anthology of twenty articles 
relating to seventeen American primitive painters, their work 
and their lives. Seven of these articles are by Jean Lipman, three 
by Nina Fletcher Little, one each by Frank Spinney and Alice 
Winchester, all of whom have served on the faculties of our 
Seminars on American Culture here at Cooperstown. Other 
bonds of interest between members of our Association and this 
book should be mentioned: nine of the seventeen artists are rep- 
resented in the folk art collection at Fenimore House. Indeed, 
seventeen originals of the seventy illustrations, all formerly 
owned by Jean and Howard Lipman, are now at Cooperstown. 
Another bond is the fact that six of the artists are York Staters: 
Mary Ann Willson of Greene County, Deborah Goldsmith of 
Madison County, Thomas Chambers, John and James Bard of 
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New York City and its environs, and Joseph Hidley of Poesten- 
kill, Rensselaer County. 

Many studies such as those represented in this compilation 
will be necessary before we can come to safe generalizations 
about the work of our non-academic artists. There are many 
problems, the first of them being the one Miss Winchester men- 
tions in her characteristically cogent and incisive introductory 
essay—the problem of terminology, the clearing away of the 
confusions wrought by the differing connotations in the adjec- 
tives, “folk,” “pioneer,” “primitive,” “popular,” “provincial,” 
as applied to art. 

Certainly a great deal of basic research remains to be done— 
especially in New York State. Seventy-six of the six hundred 
primitive painters listed in back of the book are known to have 
worked in New York State, yet even with a man like Hidley, 
whose work has been long recognized, we have pitifully little 
information. We need to search the State for such pictures and 
search the records for basic facts about these painters, some of 
whom were itinerants, some amateurs, some professionals, some 
with no training, some with a craft training. This is American 
painting almost completely uninfluenced by Europe and its tradi- 
tions and we must dig still deeper and wider if we would find 
the full meaning and significance of this phase of our culture. 

The importance of this volume is that it isolates and analyzes 
a group of our “anonymous” artists who are, probably, a fair 
cross section of the painters who created our “folk art.” One is 
impressed by the diversity of experience and personality. Take, 
for example, the six York Staters. Mary Ann Willson lived with 
another woman in a log cabin in Greeneville, Greene County; 
her companion farmed it while Mary Ann painted her highly 
decorative, almost abstract, pictures. Deborah Goldsmith earned 
her living in her twenties as an itinerant portrait painter, going 
from town to town in Madison and Otsego Counties until she 
married one of her sitters. Of Joseph Hidley, whose townscapes 
of Poestenkill and its environs have received growing esteem 
over the last decade, we know almost nothing. [Parenthetically, 
I disagree with the assignment of the “View of Fort Plain” to 
Hidley. It is probably not Fort Plain, almost certainly not by 
Hidley.] Thomas Chambers was a professional painter. The 
Bard brothers, too, were professional painters, specializing in 
paintings of Hudson River craft. These ship pictures are wonder- 
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fully detailed— but their peripheral material is distinctly primi- 
tive. And so the record goes—farmers, housewives, a painter of 
signs and trays, a vagabond, an inventor and editor, a retired 
clergyman. They had in common, however, an absence of aca- 
demic training, a drive toward honesty of presentation, a flair, 
a sense of design and color uncluttered by any awareness of the 
sophisticated demands of their times. 

Mrs. Lipman and Miss Winchester have rendered a service to 
the history of American art and the understanding of American 
culture by bringing together in one volume the known facts 
about these little known, pioneers in our indigenous art. 


New York State Historical Association Louis C. JONEs 


The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual History of 
Enthusiastic Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. By 
Whitney R. Cross. (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York, 1950. Pp. xiii, 383. $5.00) 


Students of New York history have long awaited a detailed 
description and a systematic analysis of the religious enthusiasms 
which swept western New York during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Carl Carmer’s fascinating chapters on the 
“broad psychic highway” stretching across the state were neces- 
sarily impressionistic and incomplete. Dixon Ryan Fox lined out 
the broader implications in his provocative article “The Protes- 
tant Counter-Reformation in America” which appeared in New 
York History in 1935. At last another careful scholar has devoted 
an entire monograph to an explanation as to why the region west 
of Utica became the center of peculiar cults, vigorous revivals, 
and reform crusades. This problem is of more than local sig- 
nificance since these revivals proved very important not only in 
inspiring and staffing the national abolition and temperance 
movements but also in leaving us such legacies as the Mormon 
Church, Adventist denominations, Methodist offshoots, and 
spiritualist associations. 

The author naturally addresses himself to the question of 
why upstate New York showed such marked susceptibility to 
millennialism, perfectionism, spiritualism, and other religious 
eccentricities. His conclusion is that these movements reaching 
their peak between 1825 and 1837 were a product of a “Yankee, 
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rural, emotionalized, and rapidly maturing culture.” To bolster 
his claims he devotes 16 of his 25 charts to demonstrate positive 
correlations between the enthusiasms and Yankee nativity, eco- 
nomic maturity, the decline in home manufactures, the amount 
of money spent on education, the number of children taught, 
and the incidence of literacy. Much useful information emerges, 
but this reviewer found some of the conclusions a bit forced. 
For example, to assert that: western New York had reached a 
state of agrarian maturity by 1825 is not very meaningful; indeed 
it is downright misleading. Furthermore, to state that Utica and 
Rochester as industrial cities reflected the rural mind (p. 75) 
more closely than Syracuse and Buffalo, which are labelled as 
commercial cities, seems open to challenge on many counts. 

After exploring the religious background of the New England 
immigrants and the social environment in upstate New York, 
the author describes the first group of isms. Quite properly he 
includes a chapter on the Anti-Masonic fever which had aspects 
of a religious crusade before it became a political party under 
shrewd leaders such as Weed and Seward. The chapter on Joseph 
Smith is illuminating because it clearly shows this religious 
genius was a true son of the upstate border. Charles Finney 
receives a great deal of attention because his revivals in Oneida 
County in 1825 not only touched off a series of other revivals to 
save the souls of individuals but they also led to a great increase 
in benevolent organizations eager to save society by humani- 
tarian reforms. The “New Measures” used by Finney and often 
abused by his imitators are carefully analyzed. Cross resurrects 
several fairly important evangelists such as Elon Galusha, 
Jedidiah Burchard, and Luther Myrick, whose methods fre- 
quently shocked the conservatives and led to excesses. He is also 
one of the first historians to recognize the importance of the 
Universalists. 

The conversion of thousands of individuals and the establish- 
ment of vigorous agencies aimed at reforming the evils of society 
are impressive contributions. But strange as well as good fruit 
came forth. The upstate legatees of C: in, who, curiously 
enough, were becoming ardent believers in the perfectability of 
mankind, split local congregations and divided the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1837 the Old Guard teamed up with pro-slavery 
members in the South and exscinded the presbyteries of Utica, 
Geneva, and Genesee. Furthermore, the repeated revivals 
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“burned-over” (Finney popularized the phrase) the spiritual 
landscape to such a point that evangelists tended to ultraism in 
their efforts to harvest more souls. The Burned-over District was 
indeed a seismograph which recorded practically every move- 
ment in the intellectual life of Europe and the United States. 
For example, phrenology attracted several devotees and the 
Fourieristic theories of associationism led to the establishment 
of six phalansteries in the vicinity of Rochester. 

The final chapters deal with the ultraists of the 1840's who 
dashed off in several directions. The author debunks some of the 
folklore which has grown up around the millenarian hopes of 
the followers of William Miller who humbly anticipated the 
end of the world in 1843. This doctrine was the “logical absolute 
of fundamentalist orthodoxy,” whereas perfectionism as exempli- 
fied by Oneida Community under the brilliant leadership of 
John Humphrey Noyes was the extreme of revivalism. Still other 
leaders drifted from one theological fastness to another until 
they emerged at free thought. Many religious liberals who 
espoused science as a doorway to happiness and who reflected 
some of the mysticism of Swendenborg hailed the news that the 
Fox sisters had made contact with departed spirits in the haunted 
house in. Hydeville. 

The author hazards only a few paragraphs about the reasons 
for the decline in enthusiasms in New York after 1850. The 
abolition crusade continued and tended to dwarf all others; 
urbanism and industrialism brought new social issues; the influx 
of Irish and Germans broke down the homogeneous character 
of the population; political issues grew more tense in the 1850’. 
Furthermore ultraism carried within it the seeds of its own 
decline. The general public became suspicious of zealots whose 
claims did not come true, who tended to became self-righteous 
and combative, and whose conduct in the field of sex sometimes 
shocked the public. 

Professor Cross has handled these religious movements with 
objectivity and with a sympathy based upon understanding. The 
cults of western New York were merely extreme manifestations 
of the contemporary religious sentiment. By showing the inter- 
relations between the various outbursts and by tracing their 
connections outside this area, the author takes many of them 
out of the queer class and, ironically enough, tends to minimize 
the unique character of the Burned-over District. 
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The Cornell University Press has made a handsome book. The 
index is serviceable, but those who seek a bibliography will either 
have to compile the references from the footnotes or else consult 
Professor Cross’ thesis in the Harvard University Library. 


Hamilton College Davip M. ELLis 


Joel Munsell: Printer and Antiquarian. By Davin S. EDELSTEIN. 
(Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 560. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1950. Pp. 420. $5.00) 


Like Benjamin Franklin and Isaiah Thomas, printer Joel 
Munsell was known for his multifarious activities, his literary 
interests, and his civic consciousness. As a publisher he was 
indefatigable in the issuance of worthy publications, even though 
their limited public destined them to be printed at a loss. Like 
Thomas, he was an antiquarian and collector. His career makes 
less exciting reading than those of Franklin and Thomas, but it 
was filled with much that is of interest to historians. And none 
of the printing craft is more worthy of such biographical treat- 
ment. 

Born in Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1808, and apprenticed 
to a printer in Greenfield, Joel Munsell journeyed to Albany in 
1827—like Franklin to Philadelphia—where he was to make for 
himself a career and a niche in its hall of fame. As a journeyman 
he worked for various employers, and then in 1834 launched 
himself in business as a partner in printing a newspaper, the 
Microscope. From then on he was connected with various news- 
papers, and in addition developed his printing and publishing. 
After 1850, his activities as publisher were enlarged and his 
reputation was enhanced by the quality of his work. 

With the zeal and industry of an antiquarian and collector, 
Munsell kept diaries, journals, scrapbooks, interleaved books, 
and numerous records, many of which are preserved in libraries 
today. These have proved of great assistance to his biographer 
in reconstructing his early life. Thus he has been able to give 
an excellent picture of the early nineteenth century printer— 
apprentice, journeyman and businessman. For the bibliophile 
and the historian of printing there is a full account of publish- 
ing activities. Munsell was the first American publisher to issue 
a catalogue of his own output, his Bibliobheca Munselliana, in 
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1872. His recognition of the value of historical source material— 
orderly books, journals and letters—inspired the promotion of 
his historical series, in which he had the collaboration of such 
eminent workers as Franklin B. Hough, William L. Stone, Jr., 
and Jonathan Pearson. Fine printing in contracts for learned 
societies included the publication for the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1874 of the revised edition of Isaiah Thomas’ History 
of Printing in America, for which he supplied many notes. 

For the city of Albany, Joel Munsell has a special significance. 
In his newspapers he early began the publication of historical 
notes and chronicles. He was alert to rescue the fugitive details 
so easily overlooked by historians, and these he compiled as 
chronologies. With a belief in their importance which was shared 
by few subscribers, but which has been vindicated by time, he 
began his ten-volume Annals of Albany, 1850-59; and then he 
followed these with four volumes of Collections on the History 
of Albany, 1865-71. These are now indispensable for the histor- 
ian of Albany and eastern New York. Without the scholar’s 
training—and the author well observes that this was the day of 
historical amateurs—Munsell had a penchant for editing and 
annotation for which later historians may call him blessed. And 
no subject was dearer to him than the history of his own craft. 
His gleanings from newspapers, his published Typographical 
Miscellany (1850), and his unpublished “Printer’s Scraps” are 
a mine of information. 

The accolade generously bestowed by his contemporaries in 
his old age (he died January 15, 1880), and recognition for his 
community service, compensated in part at least for his disap- 
pointment in his remuneration, and in the carrying on of his 
work by his children. Joel Munsell’s sons continued to publish, 
largely in the field of genealogy, but they lacked the genius and 
the fine hand of the father. 

Dr. Edelstein has provided an eminently worthy and valuable 
treatment of an important figure in American historiography. 
His research has been thorough and comprehensive. The book 
will prove useful as a work of reference for the bibliographer 
and for the historian of journalism and printing. Perhaps at 
some future time it may be supplemented by a comprehensive 
bibliography of the Munsell press, 


MILTON W. HaAMiLTON 
Division of Archives and History, Albany 
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A Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central North Ameri- 
ca. By Donatp Cuross Peattiz. (Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1950. Illustrated. 606 pages. $5) 

American Heartwood. By DonaLp CuLross PEATTIE. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, 1949. Illustrated. 307 pages. $3.50) 


These two books incubated in one man for a long time. They 
should be read together as one work. 

The Natural History of Trees gives the layman all the scien- 
tific information a reasonable person needs to have about the 
pines, the oaks, the beeches, the elms and the maples; their 
range, differing names in different sections, their characteristics 
and utilization, first by the Indians and later by the white man. 
It’s a book of reference by which one can distinguish the hard 
maple from the soft, the choke cherry from its cousins, but be- 
yond that it’s a romance that one can sit down with, read from 
cover to cover, and in the process correct so many wrong ideas. 

“No harm, but only good,” the man says, “can follow from 
the proper cutting of young Christmas trees.” It was the destruc- 
tion of the beech forests and the loss of mast on which they 
fed that brought about the extinction of the passenger pigeons. 
Not that the wholesale slaying of the birds by market hunters 
didn’t hasten their end. And the beeches were destroyed mainly 
to get at the soil that was under them. “For the pioneers soon 
learned that the Beech was a sign of good soil. It loves what the 
farmer loves—rich limestone overlain by deep, level, dark loams.” 

The early settlers of Maine and New Hampshire who looked 
for gold found it in the white pines. There’s material for a fat 
book in the white pines alcne, and the thin soil of New England, 
so discouraging to wheat, produced the masts and spars that in 
the 18th century made Britain independent of the Baltic coun- 
tries and mistress of the seas. A single mast stick of straight 
white pine grown in New England fetched 100 pounds when 
delivered at a British dockyard. At that rate one did not have 
to deliver many sticks to be able to build himself a noteworthy 
white pine house in Portsmouth, Newberryport or Salem with 
a dignified doorway and exquisite fanlights. 

In 1774 when the Congress shut off the export of timber the 
British navy was obliged to go back to the use of heavy, jointed 
masts of Riga fir. It was not without significance that the first 
flags used by our Revolutionary forces bore for their emblem a 
white pine tree. 
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American Heartwood, though published first, was written 
after the Natural History of Trees. Another book had to be 
written. 

There was so much left over about trees that could not be 
put into a book of facts, “Call it (the second book) the bond 
between these trees and men, the brotherhood they share, the 
fate that they have made for one another. Say that it is the part 
of a trio that cannot be measured in board feet or dry weight— 
the breath of the leaves, the calm of the trunk, the warmth of 
the log in the final friendly surrender.” 

And so this second book goes along hand in hand with the 
first to tell—rhapsodize at times—of the winning of a continent, 
the creation of a new nation in terms of men and trees. “For 
men and trees,” he says “are partners in the American story. And 
again, “out of our tradition of forest abundance has come much 
of our political philosophy, much of our careless generosity, our 
sense of immense range and possibility.” 

Imagine the impact of the virgin forest upon the minds of 
Erik the Red and Leif, his son, who had sailed out of Greenland 
where there was wood for neither houses nor long ships. They 
sailed back with tall stories, to be sure, but also with a load of 
wood. The Spanish explorers searched for gold through untold 
wealth in timber. It Was wood that John Smith sent back from 
Jamestown, and on his third voyage Captain Newport fetched 
a saw mill in return. 

Penn’s woods were woods indeed and it was no idle whim 
that led their proprietor to name half the streets of Philadelphia 
for trees—Chestnut, Walnut and Locust. Washington had known 
the forests and trees planted by him at Mr. Vernon still bud 
and leaf out in the Spring. The pioneers who pinned the name 
of Old Hickory to Andrew Jackson knew their man and knew 
their wood. 

The storm that destroyed so much of the forests has passed 
its peak and is blowing itself out. The present day decendants 
of the destroyers are becoming tree conscious. They are planting 
trees now and in a small way—impressive in the aggregate—re- 
establishing timber tracts to be cropped intelligently when need- 
ed. They are jealous of the two hundred million acres of forest 
which are still theirs in the custody of the nation and would 
quickly rise to thwart plots against it. The vast virgin forest is 
gone for good, of course, and that was inevitable. Ships at sea 
no longer need tall masts and spreading spars, but Americans 
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do need an understanding of the part trees played in the birth 
of our civilization, an intelligent appreciation of the value of 
the trees and forest products that remain; here to develop and 
enjoy them. 

And there could be no better place in which to acquire these 
understandings and appreciations than in the charming pages 
of these books by Dr. Peattie. 


Stoneposts, Jacksonville, N. Y. RoMEYN BERRY 


A Short History of American Painting. By JAMES THOMAS 
FLexNner. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 1950. Pp. 
ix, 118. Illustrated. $2.00) 


The fifty-one painters discussed in this short history of Amer- 
ican painting move through the one-hundred-and-ten pages of 
text rapidly, despite the baggage of irrelevant personal anecdotes 
and superficial comments about their social backgrounds with 
which the author burdens them. The purpose of the book is a 
commendable one: to introduce us to a tradition in painting 
“of which we may well be proud.” Mr. Flexner begins his 
narrative with the early Colonial limners and follows the native 
tradition through the years of its development and constant 
entanglement with the threads of the various European tradi- 
tions to the post-World War II period of integration and 
experimentation. Such a history, told in an easy and untechnical 
style, presented in a handsome format, and illustrated most 
attractively, might have been a more valuable contribution to 
popular education than it is. It is somewhat disappointing that 
the author, in attempting to scale his story down to appeal to 
popular taste, has been led to include much that is unnecessary 
and to oversimplify much that is significant. He occasionally falls 
into errors of judgment and taste which are all the more regret- 
table when committed by a writer of such skill and experience. 

Such an error of judgment, the result of oversimplification, 
occurs, for instance, in the discussion of Washington Allston, 
whose artistic collapse the author dates with the painter’s return 
to America in 1818. Emphasizing the nightmarish failure of his 
unfinished painting Belshazzar’s Feast, he neglects to mention 
anything of the forty-one or more paintings which Allston 
executed after his return to America, works which were con- 
sidered his most imaginative and successful; and falling into 
the facile and popular misconception, the author explains 
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Allston’s “failure” in terms of his “rootlessness,” whereas actually 
the painter’s slackening production in the 1820’s and °30’s, as 
E. P. Richardson has so well pointed out, was the result partly 
of age and ill health, and partly of the turning of his attention 
toward the philosophic problems of art. 

The author's desire to follow his representative artists out of 
their studios into the “sunlight” of the non-professional aspects 
of their lives in order to illuminate their total achievement is 
a pursuit which might be justified in a larger work. In such a 
limited space, the use of personal idiosyncrasies, which might 
shock or amuse, as explanations of individual painting tech- 
niques results more often in sensational effect than in aesthetic 
insight. Especially is this true in the treatment of Whistler and 
LaFarge. 

In a work of this sort, there are inevitably differences of 
opinion about what should or should not have been included. 
Mention might have been made, for instance, of William 
Morris Hunt, who was largely responsible for the introduction 
of the Barbizon school into the American art scene; of the 
depression painters of the 1930’s—Willam Gropper or the Soyers, 
for example; and of the Federal Arts Projects which gave so 
many young painters like Jacob Lawrence an opportunity to 
develop their genius. But the roster of American painters is a 
long one and the choices are many. Those whom the author has 
included are certainly sufficiently “representative.” His discus- 
sion of their achievements, although shallow in spots, leaves 
us with a real sense of an artistic heritage which deserves more 
extensive popularization. 

New York City. LILLIAN B. MILLER 
Behind the Ivy: Fifty Years in One University With Visits to 

Sundry Others. By RomMeyn Berry. (Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York, 1950. Pp. xi, 337. $3.50) 


This is a book of Rym Berry’s stories and to this reviewer it 
seems the best review that could be made is largely by quotation 
from Rym Berry. Over to Rym: 


This time of year we expect to hear over the tele- 
hone: “I’m down at the Ithaca Hotel. I’ve two hours 
to kill before the Black Diamond goes. I’ve never really 
seen the University. Don’t you want to take a little time 
off and show me Cornell?” 
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That’s like saying to the doctor, “I’m sailing for 
Panama this afternoon. Please cure my diabetes in time 
for me to catch the four-o’clock boat.” 

But for the hurried traveler who can give no more 
than two hours, your reporter has adopted a uniform 
tour. We take him in turn and with no intermediate 
waits, to Sage Chapel, the White Library, and the 
University Bull Barn. From those three things a visitor 
who possesses eyes to see and a mind to understand 
should be able to sense dimly the peculiar essence of 
Cornell. 


Behind the Ivy, in a word, is the Sage Chapel, the White 
Library and the University Bull Barn of Cornell, its “peculiar 
essence” distilled in one-hundred-sixty-five brief sketches by Rym, 
self-styled “faculty grandson, applicant fpr admission, oldest 
living undergraduate, honored alumnus, Public Enemy Number 
One, minor benefactor, hunted felon, and fearless commentator” 
of his Alma Mater. This is no formal history of Cornell but 
there is more to be learned here of the essential university. In the 
happy recent phrase of Irwin Edman, here is “unrequired 
reading” of the choicest sort. 

Of course even the loyallest Cornellian must agree with Rym 
(football Saturdays and alumni week-ends excepted) that “all 
foundations stoutly assert their own peculiarity and from time 
to time thank God they are not as other men and institutions. 
But in spite of difference in origins, haircuts, and vowel sounds 
the amiable vagaries of undergraduates, professors, and alunini 
display a basic similarity in all academic communities.” Yes, 
Cornell is in most respects like unto other similar institutions. 
But, ah, those little “amiable vagaries!” There is a flavor to 
those that flourish above Cayuga’s waters that can _ be 
found newhere else—or so Cornellians delight to think. It is 
this flavor that Rym has savored in his collection. 

If there is one characteristic of Cornell on which her sons 
pride themselves it is the unique attention paid there to the 
individuality of the individual. “I would found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any study” her founder 
said. Even to this generation the stories Cornellians tell best are 
not of swelling enrollment or endowment but rather of the 
Ostrander Elms, gracious shade on East Avenue a Tompkins 
County farmer gave Ezra Cornell’s experiment because he had 
nothing monetary to give, or the Van Cleef Dinner, endowed 
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annual affair for those who have survived fifty years or better of 
old gradism. Rym can be tender with these stories as he can be 
acidly snarp when necessary. 

“Universities are the hardiest of human organisms. Many of 
them have survived nations, changing forms of government, and 
all the new methods of warfare. They've learned through the 
centuries that the four undergraduate years constitute youth's 
little springtime, in which their students acquire the rudiments 
of culture, the tuols of understanding, and along with them the 
ability to absorb beauty, song, laughter, friendship, and group 
solidarity. This does not show in statistics. It puts them in good 
company when they're alone, sweetens their youth, and when 
they’re old permits them to hear bells, half-remembered songs 
and the rustle of the ivy outside their study windows.” 

To all who have heard the bells from the Libe Tower and 
the rustle of ivy on the stone-towered hills of Ithaca, Behind the 
Ivy will be a book to treasure. 


New York State Historical Association 
Mary E. CuNNINGHAM 


These Hills Are Not Barren. Sub-title The Story of a Century 
Farm. By Grorce Taytor. (The Exposition Press, New 
York, 1950. Pp. 132. $2.50) 


Longer than any of us can remember, autobiographical 
chronicles setting forth the delights of life upon the land have 
been a standa 1 and often very profitable item for those whose 
business it is to publish and sell books. Examples are numer- 
ous. Back soon after the turn of this century there appeared a 
bucolic idyl with the intriguing title “The Fat of the Land.” 
It was an example of what may be called “escape literature” 
in this case the escape being from the noisome city to the 
pure and simple joys of rural life. As I remember, it was frankly 
a sentimental tale and incidentally it proved an almost fabulous 
best-seller. There were a couple of other titles of about the same 
vintage—nice little books “My Handerchief Garden” and “Five 
Acres Enough.” There have been a long succession of books of 
similar ilk. Most typically they seem to be based on the working 
out of a day dream whereby on a shoe-string of capital, together 
with high resolve, some farm with a view and a brook—a farm 
where some hardy native son has given up the struggle—is pres- 
ently transformed into an abode which is the exposition of sane 
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and almost carefree existence and possibly even of the “more 
abundant life.” Some of these more recent adventures in country 
living are frankly and sometimes broadly hilarious rather than 
sentimental. Then there is yet another class of these back-to-the- 
land books which may be said to set forth the “estate motif.” 
Mr. Louis Bromfield has given us the best examples of this 
de luxe type of rural literature. Broadly speaking, it is the thesis 
that playing at “gentleman farmi:g” is an elegant way of losing 
your money and thereby demonstrating your wealth. It is implied 
of course that there need be no vulgar worries concerning the 
budget. 

And now appears a new contribution to the fairly imposing 
literature concerning life on the land. The author is surely no 
new comer or dilettante. His great grandfather was a Connecticut 
Puritan who in 1814 migrated to the high, thin lands of the 
western Catskills and across all the years since the Taylors—four 
generations of them in direct descent through the male line-— 
have walked the furrows of these same acres. The author has 
written an informative book about farming but more than that 
it is an intimate and revealing family chronicle. It is the story 
of how the Taylors came and saw and conquered but at the 
cost of almost incredible steadfastness and unremitting toil. All 
in all, it is a long, proud story. 

Grandfather Taylor, second in the line of the Catskill farm 
dynasty, was made of stern stuff. He was in part a religious 
zealot who as his diary attests gave much time to a consideration 
of how a man might best serve his Maker and yet withal he was 
an outstanding farmer who planned wisely and toiled mightily 
in behalf of the hillside acres which were his own. The Puritan 
heritage seems never to have been outgrown or worn thin. Four 
successive generations of Taylors have served as Elder in the 
Presbyterian church of Stamford. 

By the time the author came on the scene, there was a family 
tradition that the sons must have educational opportunities 
beyond those of the local countryside so young George went, 
not as might be expected to the College of Agriculture, but 
somehow or other to Brown at Providence. Four years of 
exposure to the classical atmosphere of that institution did not 
at all spoil a good farmer but very likely it did add something 
to the facile ease with which he uses the English tongue. 

Now the most remarkable feature of the Taylor saga is this: 
Agricultural success has come to the clan; not because of but in 
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spite of their opportunities. Their love and care has been lav- 
ished upon 502 acres of rugged hill and dale which in the begin- 
ning offered scant hope of any reward to the man so rash as to 
attempt its subjection. 

This reviewer has long held that any reasonable degree of 
agricultural prosperity is predicated upon the occupancy of at 
least very good—perhaps high class—agricultural soil, but these 
Taylor folk have both challenged and confounded the profes- 
sional economists because without benefit of wealth either by 
inheritance or marriage, they have on a large acreage of what 
must be classified as “marginal land” achieved a singularly 
mature and cultured farm civilization. Doubtless the explana- 
tion lies in the long sequence of Puritan soberness, and unremit- 
ting industry and thrift coupled with an almost passionate belief 
in the adage “Take care of the soil and the soil will take care 
of you.” 

This exceedingly intimate family chronicle makes a heart- 
warming, factual book which will be read with interest by all 
who understand something of the year around activities which 
go into making a living on a farm. It ought to be required 
reading for all those city-dwelling folk who (often mistakenly) 
feel that a house in the country along with an orchard and a 
cow would bring surcease of all their sorrows. 


Hillside Farm JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


AMERICAN CRAFT SERIES, 4 Vol. (Chanticleer Press, New 
York) 

American Silver. By JOHN MARSHALL PHILLIPs. (1949. Pp. 128; 
bibliography. $4.00) 

American Quilts and Coverlets. By FLorENce Peto. (1949. Pp. 
64; bibliography. $3.50) 

American Glass and Glass Making. By Luna WoopsipE WATKINS. 
(1950. Pp. 104; bibliography. $2.95) 

American Furniture, 1650-1850. By CHARLES NaGEL. (1950. Pp. 
112; bibliography, index. $2.95) 

Chanticleer Press has done the collecting public a service in 
issuing these four volumes of the American Craft Series. In a 
time when many books of varying quality are being published 
in the field of antiques the level of these volumes is a godsend 
and their consistency is a tribute to the editorial policy which 
planned their format. Here are four subjects which interest 
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amateur collector and connoisseur alike. Each is written by a 
qualified author, known in the field in which he or she is writing. 
The books are well illustrated, each with four handsome color 
plates and a number of black and white plates. With these 
volumes for use people beginning collections can know what the 
finest in the field is and can understand how to select. The 
small size of the volumes makes them easy to handle. 

John Marshall Phillips is director of the Yale University Art 
Gallery, curator of the famous Garvan collection of American 
silver, and has done research which has made him an authorita- 
tive consultant on American silver from the 17th century to the 
present. He has divided his volume into seven sections, six of 
which deal with periods involving important style changes and 
one which tells of the silversmith himself, by what means his 
skills were developed, in what form he received and worked his 
metal, and what tools he used. Such magic names as Paul Revere, 
John Coney, Peter VanDyke, Jacob Boelen, Jacob Hurd, Simeon 
Soumain, and others of equal quality occur again and again in 
the illustrative material and the description of fine pieces. 

The selected bibliography, which includes works on history, 
style and marks, offers the reader opportunity to further investi- 
gate various phases of the subject. In addition, Mr. Phillips has 
listed fifteen public collections which are outstanding in examples 
of American silver. This will be most helpful for anyone who 
wishes to continue an interest stimulated by reading this volume. 

Mrs. Peto has been writing in the field of early American 
needlework for some time. Her first book Historic Quilts, pub- 
lished in 1939 by the American Historical Company, is filled 
with family histories and ancedotes authenticating the attribu- 
tions given in her quite comprehensive work. These two books 
of hers, with others in the field, are serving to establish certain 
items as standards for quilting and weaving. The intricate and 
handsome quilt made by Mary Totten of Staten Island, New 
York, for instance, has become a classic example of design and 
workmanship. 

Although this book is adequate for the work to which it is 
dedicated, only half of the book is devoted to historic quilts and 
coverlets, the other half being a manual of instruction on how 
to make a quilt. This is a deviation from the otherwise consistent 
format of the books in this series and although it will be helpful 
to those who need a working manual, it cuts short its service- 
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ability as a reference text. Elizabeth Robertson’s book on the 
same subject, published in 1948 by Studio Publications, has 
assumed top place as a concise reference text. 

Mrs. Watkins is a member of the Rushlight Society, an author- 
ity on early American lightning and author of several books on 
American glass. 

In a chronology starting with the 1608 Jamestown glass house 
through to the modern glass houses of Steuben and others exist- 
ing in 1950, she catches the high-lights of the glass industry as it 
is known to the collector. Pictures of early glass houses are in 
juxtaposition to photographs of glass blowers at the modern 
Steuben factory shaping glass in the same manner in which it 
has been done for cencuries. The color plates give an adequate 
idea of the color tones possible in fine glass manufacture. There 
are examples of some of the elaborations of design which came 
in around the Civil War period, there are illustrations and dis- 
cussions of early bottles and bottle glass, the fine cut, etched and 
engraved work as well as the quantity of good pressed glass manu- 
factured in various American concerns. For such a small volume 
the coverage is quite comprehensive. The best of the current 
glass books are listed in the bibliography and a group vf 
important collections, again, are given for reference. 

Charles Nagel is an architect, has taught American history 
and has been director of the Brooklyn Museum since 1946. As 
editor of this series of four volumes, he has established a setting 
of furniture and household accessories in which the other three 
crafts would take their places. His style is fresh and particularly 
pleasant because he has a broad concept of each age he describes. 
His discussion is deveioped in thirty to fifty year periods from 
1650 through the baroque phase, the rococo, the classical, and 
Empire. In this volume we also find notations of ten notable 
collections of American furniture, a bibliography and an index, 
the latter a luxury omitted from the rest of the volumes. In the 
last chapter of his book Mr. Nagel speaks a warning to our 
twentieth century machine age. He says that before a new 
epoch of man’s artistic expression may yet be built “men must 
realize that the machine, no matter how wonderful its technical 
achievements, only increases its master’s obligations to encourage 
fundamental pilot designs of distinction and integrity.” 


Cooperstown, New York Janet R. MACFARLANE 
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NEW YORK STATE GUNMAKERS (PART ]) 
A Partial Checklist 


By HoLMAN J. SWINNEY * 


A century and more ago, there were dozens and dozens of 
individual gunmakers working at their trade in our New York 
State villages and cities, many of them in fact being experts 
of the first rank in this most exacting of crafts. The gunmaker 
of that day was a skilled mechanic, a practical metallurgist, a 
blacksmith of superior ability, and a finished workman in wood, 
besides having mastered the considerable problem of correlating 
all these abilities. In many and many a town it was perfectly 
possible to order locally hunting or target rifles equal in fin- 
ish to the products of all but the finest of European shops, and 
far superior to the best foreign product in accuracy. The names 
of the men who made them are worth remembering. 

A good many collectors have kept lists of gunmakers, and sev- 
eral of these lists, most of them covering the country as a whole, 
have been published. The late Milton Clow of Syracuse worked 
for some years at a list of New York State gunmakers, just as I 
have, and only his untimely death in the summer of 1949 
prevented the eventual publication of his work. I began to kee 
rough notes several years ago, and have been forced gradually 
into more systematic records by the size of the list. 

Some exp,anation of the form of my listing is necessary. In 
each case I have tried to list the name of the workman as he 
stamped it on his guns, and where I know he used oily initials 
I have added the remainder of his name in parentheses if I have 
it. In many cases where I have not myself seen a gun by the 
man concerned this has not been possible. Next I have listed 


* Holman J. Swinney has assisted the Association with its firearm collec- 
tion for several years. Born in 1919, he graduated from Colgate University 
and lived for a time in central New York State before serving as armorer and 
interpreter for a Military Government Regiment in Germany. At present he 
is Assistant Registrar of Pratt Institute. 
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the town or towns where he worked, and across the page I have 
given the dates or general period of his activity. This I have 
often indicated with a notation of the style of gunlock he used, 
and those familiar with firearms will recognize the general accur- 
acy of the system without further explanation. 

To readers not so familiar, let me explain that our earliest 
New York State arms are flintlocks, in which a piece of flint 
held in movable jaws on the hammer is struck against the metal 
“frizzen” to provide the initial spark. By 1830, however, this 
system began to be superseded by the percussion lock and by 
1840 a flintlock arm would be a rarity outside the military serv- 
ice. The Army persisted in the older method until about 1841. 

Percussion lock guns use a small cup-shaped copper cap, which 
contains an explosive substance and is struck by the solid- 
ended hammer in order to fire the gun. These hammers usually 
fall vertically, but I often mention in the listings a specialized 
type called the “mule-ear” lock in which the hammer or ham- 
mers swing lateratiy. The percussion period lasted until just 
after the Civil War, though a few breechloading cartridge arms 
were known as early as the late 1850’s. By 1880, however, there 
were very few muzzle loading percussion rifles being built, and 
the greater complexity of the various breechloading systems 
spelled the doom of the individual gunmaker who had no heavy 
machinery or factory facilities. 

A sort of side issue is provided, incidentally, by the pill lock, 
which used a tiny pellet of explosive in place of the cap, and 
which enjoyed some small popularity from about 1830 to 1840 
or 45. 

Some readers may also be puzzled by dating allusions to 
starters and false muzzles. Some earlier percussion rifles are 
“turned for a starter,” i.e., have their octagon barrels turned 
cylindrical for an inch or a little less at the muzzle in order to 
accept a plunger-like arrangement for driving the bullet the 
first few inches into the barrel. About 1842, an improvement 
was devised in which a short section of the muzzle of the barrel 
is actually removable—the so-called “false muzzle,” left on the 
gun only during loading. By the late 1840’s or so this system 
had largely replaced the bullet starter for target rifles, but 
neither device was ever used to any extent on hunting arms. 

One further method of assigning dates is provided by the 
style of wooden stock used. Fullstock rifles, in which the wood 
runs clear to the muzzle, were the rule until about 1820 or 25, 
or nearly the end of the flintlock period. Gradually the half 
stock, with wood reaching only twelve or fourteen inches ahead 
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of the trigger, became more and more popular, until by about 
1840 practically nothing else was made. 

When I first began to keep this list, I did not keep track of 
my sources, but recently I have added to each entry an abbre- 
viation to show the source of my information where my original 
notes give it. A great many people have helped me, and I do not 
propose to take advantage of their kindness by appropriating 
their knowledge as my own. In many cases the information 
appears in more than one previously published list, and I have 
tried to credit the list in which I believe it first appeared. Where 
I have myself seen a gun marked with a maker’s name, I have 
added an asterisk to indicate personal knowledge of the spelling, 
but I have often added comments from other sources. A full 
list of these abbreviations appears below, together with a bibli- 
ography of published material from which I have drawn. 

I have often taken the liberty of correcting entries which 
appeared in previous lists, though their authors are, by and 
large, men of more experience and scholarship than I. It must 
be remembered that my research was conducted in a much 
narrower field than theirs, and on a much more personal basis. 
Nevertheless, some of my listings are necessarily based on the 
most unscientific kind of hearsay and guesswork, and I have no 
doubt that many errors have crept in. I shall be grateful for any 
corrections or additions which readers may be able to send me 
in care of the Historical Association. Like most hobbyist-re- 
searchers, I hope some day to prepare a supplement embodying 
this and other new material. 

A good many collectors and private individuals have helped 
me with information and access to their collections, both always 
cheerfully given. Most of them appear in the table of reference 
abbreviations, and I thank them all. However, Winford O. 
Smith, of Bristol, Connecticut, Glade Keith, of North Brook- 
field, New York, Robert E. Keel, of South Bethlehem, N. Y., 
and Arthur Currier, of Cincinnatus, New York, are not men- 
tioned elsewhere, although their help was very valuable. 

To M. S. Risley, of Earlville, New York, a collector and gun- 
smith for nearly half a century, I owe the original inspiration for 
the job, as well as a large part of what I know about most 
phases of the field. 

My handwritten notes were transferred into typescript by Miss 
Mary L. Wolfe, of the Pratt Institute staff. 

All in all, a job like this is in the nature of a cooperative enter- 
prise. I hope all those who helped are pleased! 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR SOURCES 


The collection of the late Milton Clow of Syracuse, or 

its auction catalog. 

Miner J. Cooper (see bibliography) . 

The collection of Albert Freeman of Richfield Springs. 

Gardner (see bibliography) . 

The collection of the late William Luce of Ithaca, or 

its auction catalog. 

The collection of Robert Murray of Morrisville. 

The collection of, or information given me by, M. S. 

Risley of Earlville. 

The collection of Albert Ramsdell of North Brook- 
field. 

Sawyer (see bibliography) . 

Satterlee and Gluckman (see bibliography) . 

Van Rensselaer (see bibliography) . 

The collection of William Wait, Jr., of Glen Cove. 

An indication that I have myself seen a gun bearing 

the maker’s name as given. Other information concern- 

ing him may come from other sources. 
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MUZZLE BLASTS (official organ of the National Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Association, published monthly in Portsmouth, 
Ohio). 

Roberts, Ned H. 


The Muzzle Loading Cap Lock Rifle. The Clarke Press, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, 1944. 


Satterlee, L. D., and Major Arcadi Gluckman, U. S. A. 


American Gun Makers. Otto Ulbrich Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, 1940. 


Sawyer, Charles Winthrop 
Our Rifles. The Cornhill Company, Boston, 1920. Re- 
printed by Williams Bookstore, Boston, 1941. 


Van Rensselaer, Stephen 
American Firearms. Century House, Watkins Glen, N. Y., 
1947. 


ACCELERATING FIREARMS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 1860's 
A short-lived company set up to manufacture Lyman’s pat- 


ent breech-loader. (G) 


ADAMS, L. 
UTICA Pre-Civil War, percussion 
A half-stock rifle with great drop at heel and turned for a 
starter, therefore probably made about 1840. (C) 


ALLEN, A. E. 
TAYLOR Percussion 
A rifle of the older percussion style so marked, also stamped 
“F. A. Bickford.” The latter possibly the owner, who may 
have happened to own a stamp. (C) 


ALLEN, G. F. 
UTICA 1850's 
His rifle with telescopic sight was exhibit #236 in the 
United States Section of the Great Crystal Palace Exposi- 
tion of 1851 in London. 


ALLEN, HENRY 
NEW YORK CITY 1860-1862 


(G) 
ALLEN, JOHN 


NEW YORK CITY ca. 1878 
(S-G) 
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ALLEN, THOMAS 
NEW YORK CITY 1768-1775 
Mentioned in a letter of Governor Tryon as having been 
induced to return to England, December 1775. 


ALLEN, WILLIAM 
NEW YORK CITY Flintlock or early percussion 
A double-barreled flintlock shotgun by this maker. (VR) 


AMORY & WILKINSON 
GOSHEN Percussion 
A rather plain single barrel fowling piece in a dealer's 
shop. (*) 
AMSDEN, B. W. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS Percussion 
A well known maker of good muzzle loading guns, whose 


— are often found in collections. Made many double 
arrel combination rifle and shot guns. (*) 


AMSDEN, J. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS Percussion 


Gardner quotes an article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
1859 as mentioning J. Amsden. 


ANDREWS, PHILIP B. 
WHITESTOWN (now Whitesboro) 1796 and later 
Moved to Cleveland, Ohio, after beginning in Whitestown, 
according to Van Rensselaer. Since he moved in 1820, he 
may never have worked in Whitestown. 


ANGELE, GEORGE 
BUFFALO 1858-1859 
At 42 Genesee Street. (S-G) 


ANGELL, N (ORMAN) 
ERIEVILLE Percussion 
Made nicely finished rifles, often with complex box locks. 
Incorrectly spelled “Angle” by Satterlee and Gluckman. I 
have seen a rifle clearly stamped as above. (*,R) 


ANNELY, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
ANTIS, R. 


CANANDAIGUA Percussion 
An early rifle. Probably made about 1840. (*) 
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ASHFIELD, J (OHN) 
BUFFALO 1842-1843 
Bingham says, “. . . worked for Haberstro 1834-1841 . . . 
business for himself 1842-43, then with P. Smith 1844.” He 
did make some guns under his own name, since a half-stock 
rifle stamped “J. Ashfield, Buffalo, N. Y.” was advertised in 
the June 1950 “Muzzle Blasts.” 


AVERY, WILLIS 

SALISBURY Flintlock, early percussion. 
Made the rifle owned by Nat Foster, who is said to be the 
original of Cooper’s “Natty Bumppo.” The rifle is now 
owned by the Oneida County Historical Association in 
Utica. Made pill lock guns, and some guns with exterior 
mainsprings. According to M. S. Risley, he worked until 
the late 1830's or 1840. 


BAKER, C. 
ALBANY Percussion 
The Clow collection catalog listed a percussion fowling piece 
so marked. The name is the same as that of an English 
lockmaker, so there may be some confusion. 


BAKER, G. 
BATAVIA Percussion 
A Fe? sip holster pistol about .50 caliber so marked in 
a dealer’s catalog. Probably the founder of the Baker Gun 
Company. 


BAKER GUN COMPANY 

BATAVIA 1890's 

A famous old firm, now (1950) long out of business, mak- 
ers of double barrel breech loading shotguns. Many were 
sold through mail order houses, but good quality guns were 
made also. The founder is supposed to have lived in Lisle 
at one time, but I do not know whether he was the G. Baker 
listed above. He was not W. H. Baker, q. v. 


BAKER, W. H. 

MARATHON Late percussion 

Maker of shotguns, pistols, and rifles, as well as rifle tele- 
scopes. An old Schoverling, Daly & Gales catalog lists his 
telescopes. Later Baker & Company. I do not believe, as 
several books claim, that he was ever connected with the 
Baker Gun Company of Batavia. As far as I can find out he 
was always in Marathon. There is some possibility that he 
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was connected with Lyman C. Smith in Syracuse at the begin- 
ning of the L. C. Smith Gun Company, however. (*) 


BARENT, COVERT 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM 1646 or 1648 
Listed by Gardner as a gunsmith and not a gunmaker, and 
included here for the sake of completeness. 


BARR, R. 
NEW YORK Percussion 
A three barrel gun so marked on barrels and lock. (C) 


BARTLETT BROTHERS 
CHENANGO POINT (now Binghamton; 
name changed 1834) 1829-1850 

Joseph and Robert S. Bartlett, who worked as “Bartlett 
Brothers,” “J. Bartlett and Bro.,” and “J. and R. Bartlett.” 
Percussion fullstock Kentucky rifles marked as the first two 
examples above were in the Clow collection. The brothers 
opened a shop on Court Street in 1829 and in 1834 moved 
to Franklin (now Washington) Street. Guns are found 
marked both Chenango Point and Binghamton. They 
closed down about 1850, having employed as many as 25 
men at one time. (*, CO) 


BARTON 
NEW LISBON Percussion 
Roy Hardic of Edmeston has a rifling jig which belonged to 
a gunmaker named Barton. 


BASINAIT, L. 
ALBION Percussion 


BATES, CORD 
“THORNTON” Percussion 
There is a hamlet called Thornton’s Corners in the town- 
ship of Junius, in Seneca County, which is probably the 
town referred to. Bates made a brass mounted half-stock 


rifle which was in the Clow catalog. A rifle stamped “C. 
Bates, New York” was in a dealer’s 1948 catalog. 


BAYER, JOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 
An airgun by him is known. (G) 


BEARDSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BROOKLYN ca. 1868 
Musket makers. (S-G) 
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BECK, D. 
BATH Percussion 
A superposed combination gun by this maker was lot #1 
in the auction of the W. Worrell Wagner collection. 


BEEBE 
ALBANY 1840's 
(S-G) 

BEERS, J. 
HUDSON RIVER VALLEY Early Percussion 
He made a boy’s rifle now owned by M. S. Risley. He 
worked somewhere in the Hudson Valley, according to an 
old timer who remembered hearing of him. 


BEISHEIM, HARRY 
ROCHESTER 1873-1875 
Shop was at 145 North Water Street. He made air guns 
as well as firearms. According to Gardner, his brother 
Jacob worked for him. 


BELKNAP, A (MASA) 

CHERRY VALLEY Flint and Percussion 
Born Ellington, Connecticut, November 29, 1786, died 
Cherry Valley, September 21, 1874, according to his monu- 
ment in Cherry Valley Cemetery. His shop adjoined the 
house now owned by Miss Katherine Yates. A local history, 
Sawyer’s History of Cherry Valley, 1740-1898 calls him “a 
famous gunsmith” and says he filled an order for 1,500 
rifles to be sent to Texas just prior to the Mexican war. 
Willis Barshied, Jr., of Palatine Bridge, has three guns 
stamped as above. (*) 


BENNET, O. 
LYONS Percussion 


BERLIN, LOUIS 
BUFFALO 1854 
At 10 Court Street. (S-G) 


BERRY, W. 
POUGHKEEPSIE and ALBANY 1834 on 
Moved to Albany about 1840 and there made Cochran patent 
revolvers. Also made flint muskets and percussion hunting 
rifles. (G) 


BERSTRO, J. H. 
BUFFALO 1832-1838 
He probably employed his brother, H. T. Berstro. I have 
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never seen a rifle stamped “J. H. Berstro” (although the 
name is listed by several authorities), and for some time | 
considered it a confusion with J. Haberstro (q.v.) who worked 
at the same time. Bingham’s specialized monograph on 
early Buffalo gunsmiths lists Berstro, however, so it is prob- 
ably correctly included. 


BETTLEY 
BUFFALO ca. 1860 
Sporting arms, but not listed by Bingham. (S-G) 


BEVANS (or BEVINS), A. L. 
FLUSHING Percussion 
Van Rensselaer lists this as “Bevans,” but illustrates a hunt- 
ing rifle by him, spelling the name “Bevins” in the caption. 


BILLINGHURST, WILLIAM 

ROCHESTER ca. 1835 to ca. 1880 
One of the best and most famous New York State rifle 
makers. Made rifles, pistols, shotguns, and possibly tele- 
scopes. Inventor of a pill lock revolving rifle. Associated with 
the Billinghurst-Requa Battery Gun, a Civil War multiple 
shot gun. His percussion target rifles, for which he was well 
known, were often under-hammer. He usually employed 
several men, and often made guns of the highest grade as 
well as his plainer jobs. Born Monroe County, 1807. Began 
at 9 Stillson Street, Rochester, before 1843. Died 1880. (*) 


BISHOP, A. D. 
WORCESTER Percussion 
A double barrel rifle of fine workmanship. (C) 


BLAETTERLEIN, JOHN 
BROOKLYN 1860's-1875 
Listed by Gardner as a pistol maker at 553 Court Street. 


BLUNT, ORISON 
NEW YORK CITY 1837-1865 
At first a private workman, later connected with Blunt and 
Syms, q.v. 

BLUNT AND SYMS 


NEW YORK CITY 1850’s or 60’s 
Pistol makers. 


BOLEN, J. G. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A pepperbox maker: (VR) 
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BOSWORTH, H. C. 
NORWICH Late percussion 
(MSR) 

BOUDEAUX (or BOUDEREAUX), P. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A Schuetzen rifle listed by Van Rensselaer under this name. 
A dealer recently listed a rifle by Boudereaux—undoubtedly 
the same man, but I do not know which is correct. 


BOYD, ROBERT 
NEW WINDSOR ca. 1775 
Contractor, together with one Henry Watkeys, for 1000 
muskets with bayonets to be furnished to the State of New 
York at £3 15s. each, June 13, 1775. 

BRADLEY, H. 
LIVERPOOL Percussion 
(VR) 

BRIGGS, J. 


ITHACA Early percussion 
An early half stock rifle. (*) 


BROOKLYN ARMS COMPANY 
BROOKLYN Civil War 
Producers of Slocum revolvers, which were patented in 1863. 


BROOKS, WILLIAM F. 
NEW YORK CITY Civil War 
Manufacturer of Gibbs carbine, of which 1052 were pur- 
chased between 1861 and 1865 at an average of $24 each. 
Possibly made contract muskets as well. (G) 


BROWN, REUBEN 
NICHOLVILLE Percussion 


BRUFF, R. P. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
Derringers. S-G. 


BUCKINGHAM 
DELHI Percussion 
The late John Lunn, of Ithaca had a rifle by this maker, 
who is listed by other authorities. 


BUNGE, C. 
Geneva Early percussion 
A cased pill lock rifle, in the style of Billinghurst and of 
very fine workmanship. Also made air guns. (*,C) 
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BURGESS GUN COMPANY 
BUFFALO 1893-1895 
Manufacturers of the Burgess shotgun, an unusual action, 
patented 1883 and 1892. 


BURGESS, ANDREW 
OWEGO 1870's 
Perhaps the Burgess of the Burgess Gun Company (q.v.). 
Also produced a repeating rifle under Morse patents. 


BURT, A. M. 
NEW YORK CITY Civil War 
Delivered 11,495 muskets marked “Trenton,” thus almost 
certainly not made in New York State. Probably a financier 
or contractor and not a workman. 


BUSWELL, M. J. 
GLENS FALLS Percussion 
A well known maker of plain rifles who sometimes made 
higher grade guns. Robert Murray of Morrisville has a 
cased rifle by him, clearly marked. I believe him to be the 
only Buswell, and the other variants to be erroneous. The 


Clow catalog lists both a “J. Buswell” and an “M. L. Bus- 
well.” These would be easy mistakes to make. (*) 


CASE, I. J. 
NORWICH Percussion 
A heavy target rifle by this maker. (*,R) 


CASS, MILO M. 
UTICA 1860's 
Patentee of a repeating firearm, but perhaps not a gun- 
maker himself. 


CASWELL, E. E., and O. H. HERBERT 
ALBANY Percussion 
A percussion Kentucky type fullstock rifle so marked in the 
catalog of the Clow collection. Very possibly E. E. Caswell 
was a descendant of Thomas Caswell of Lansingburgh (q.v.) 


CASWELL, J (OHN) M. 
LANSINGBURGH (now part of TROY) 
Flint—early percussion 

Began in Lansingburgh and later moved to Lewisburg, and 
stopped work in 1836. He was the son of Thomas Caswell, 
supposed also to be a gunmaker. There was a queer, very 
long barreled underhammer hunting rifle marked “J. Cas- 
well” in the Clow collection—possibly by the son of this 
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man, but perhaps by J. M., senior. There was also a full- 
stock rifle, and Winford Smith of Bristol, Connecticut, has 
seen other fullstock rifles marked “J. M. Caswell, Lansing- 
burgh.” He may have made muskets as well. (*) 


CASWELL, J. M., JR. 
LANSINGBURGH Percussion 
In the Clow catalog there was a twenty-pound half stock 
target rifle so marked. See “Caswell, J. M.” 


CASWELL, THOMAS 
LANSINGBURGH Early 1800's 
Contractor with the State of New York for 1808 model 
muskets. Father of John M. Caswell, q.v. 


CHAMBERLAIN, LYMAN 
ELLISBURG ? (Presumably percussion) 


CHAPIN, A. R. 

EARLVILLE ca. 1845-1870 

A local mechanic and repairman who also made plain half- 
stock hunting rifles, according to old residents interviewed 
about 1930 by Arthur Nash of Waterville. M. S. Risley has 
Chapin’s stamp and rifling jig, and I once owned a Chapin 
rifle. The Clow catalog lists the initials as “A. H.,” and 
Saterlee and Gluckman list both “A. H.” and “E. R.” These 
are all incorrect—there was only one man, and his initials 
on his own name stamp are “A.R.” (*,MSR) 


CHAPMAN AND SON 
ROCHESTER Percussion 
A rifled .45 caliber duelling pistol so marked illustrated in 
a dealer’s catalog. 


CHAPPLE, THOMAS 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A riflemaker. 


CHASE, C. J. 
NEWCOMB Percussion 
A riflemaker. (G) 


CHITTLE, FREDERICK 
BUFFALO 1832 
On Court Street. (B) 
CHOATE, N. H. or N. W. 
AUBURN Percussion 
A fine workman, according to M. S. Risley. Van Rensselaer 
lists the initials as “N. M.,” but I believe “N. H.” is correct. 
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CHURCH, W. H. 
NORWICH Percussion 


CHURCHILL, C. or O. 
ALBANY 1846-1849 


CLARK, R. 
ALBANY Percussion—i$40’s 
A light target rifle, turned for a bullet starter, was in the 
Clow collection. It had a lock marked “Warren, Albany.” 


COCHRAN, JOHN W (EBSTER) 
NEW YORK CITY Early percussion 
An inventor—patentee of a turret style repeating gun. W. 
Berry (q.v.) made Cochran patent revolvers in Albany 
about 1840. 


COCKLIN, NICHOLAS 
NEW YORK CITY 1834-1843 and later 
Perhaps only a repairman. 


COGSWELL, S. 
ALBANY Early 1800's 
A musket maker, originally of Troy, Pennsylvania. Made 
1808 model muskets, according *o Satterlee and Gluckman, 
and 1817 model rifles, according to Van Rensselaer. 


COLSON, D. H. 
EATON Percussion 
An underhammer pistol. (VR) 


COLVIN, M. S. 

SALAMANCA, later ELMIRA Late percussion 

There is some confusion about where he worked, since 
Satterlee and Gluckman list him as working in Syracuse, 
and list him separately as working in Salamanca. Van Rens- 
selaer lists a shotgun marked “M. S. Colvin, Elmira,” and 
there was a rifle in the Clow collection marked “Salamanca.” 
He also made a .44-40 breech-loading tip up rifle in the 
Clow collection, which puts him at least into the early 1870's. 


COOK, ASHABELL 
CLAYTON Percussion 


COOK, E. W. 
LOCKPORT Percussion 
A fairly early brass mounted half stock rifle—perhaps made 
in 1845 or so. Possibly the man from whom Seth Millard 
(q.v.) first learned the gunmaker’s trade. (*,C) 
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COOK, ROSWELL F. 
WEST POTSDAM Percussion 
I believe that “B. F. Cook, West Potsdam,” which appears 
in some lists, is a confusion with this entry. 


COON, D. 
ITHACA Percussion 
Son of Levi Coon, senior, q.v. A percussion half stock hunt- 
ing rifle, probably built ca. 1845 was in the Clow collection, 
and I saw a similar (but not the same) gun in a dealer’s 
stock in trade. The stamp was clear. (*) 


COON, L (EVI) 

ITHACA Flint and percussion 

There were two Ithaca gunmakers of this name, Levi senior 
and Levi junior, both of whom stamped their guns as above. 
At least one made flintlock rifles, several examples of which 
are in central .New York collections. A Kentucky type full- 
stock rifle and a halfstock percussion heavy target rifle 
with a false muzzle were in the Luce collection. The false 
muzzle is first seen in the early 1840's, so the latter gun is 


presumably the work of Levi junior. Levi senior is supposed 
to have settled in Ithaca about 1821. (*,L) 


COON, L. 
OQWEGO Percussion 
A well-made percussion half stock rifle, .32 caliber, so 
stamped. Was this Levi Coon, junior, or a son of Levi, 
junior? (L) 


COOPER, B. and J. 
NEW YORK CITY Flintlock 
Brothers, of English origin, who worked after the Revolu- 
tion at 19 Partition Street. Van Rensselaer lists a cased pair 
of duelling pistols carrying their label. 


COOPER, H. T. (HENRY?) 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1845 
An English style hunting rifle was once advertised by a 
dealer. Seems to have made gunlocks as well. Possibly only 
an importer, but listed as a riflemaker by Gardner. 


COOPER, J. R. 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1850 
A shotgun maker. (G) 
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COOPER, R. F. 
WEST POTSDAM Percussion 
This is listed by Van Rensselaer, but I wonder if it is not 
a confusion with Roswell F. Cook, q.v. 


COSHER, J. R. 
NEW YORK CITY 1845 
Listed by Gardner as a shotgun maker. 


CRANDALL, M (ARVIN) F. 
GOWANDA Late flint and early percussion 
(C) 

CRUVER, J(AMES) W. 
WALKER VALLEY (Showangunk Township) 

Percussion (died ca. 1881) 

Listed as a gunmaker in an Ulster County directory of 1870. 
I have seen three muzzle loading Creedmor target rifles by 
Cruver, all in the Langer collection. (*) 


CUSHING, A. B. 
TROY 1840-1870 
(G) 

DANGERFIELD AND LEFEVER 
AUBURN Percussion 
This is D. M. Lefever, later with Lefever and Ellis, and 
Nichols and Lefever, q.v. All of these made fine guns. 


DARROW, L. F. 
MAYVILLE Percussion 


DAVIES, EVAN (G.) 
BOUCKVILLE Percussion—active in 1859 
Made plain hunting rifles, and also some target rifles with 
telescopes, according to M. S. Risley. An 1859 map of Madi- 
son County shows his gunshop on the north side of the 
present Route 20, a little east of the railroad crossing. He 
may also have worked in Solsville, which is nearby. 


DAVIS, A. R. 
DEPOSIT ca. 1810-1820 and later 
There was a restored over and under flintlock rifle so marked 
in the Clow collection. He was a fine workman. There may 
also have been an A. B. Davis of Deposit—possibly either 
father or son of A. R. Davis. 


DAVIS, C. A. 
HALCOTTVILLE Percussion 
Maker of hunting rifles. (S-G) 
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DAY, SILAS 
NEW YORK CITY 1831-1837 
(G) 

DE LONG, EBENEZER 
PARISHVILLE Percussion (?) 


DESCHNER (or DEASHNER), T. 
ITHACA Percussion 
A half stock hunting rifle, dated 1867. (L) 


DEVENDORF, L (EWIS) 
CEDARVILLE ca. 1840—Civil War times 
He was a good workman who made well finished hunting 
and target rifles. Well known locally. His shop was west of 


the Ilion Gulph road and south of, the main east-west street 
of Cedarville. (*,MSR) 


DEWEY, EBENEZER 
AMBER Percussion 
A riflemaker, and, according to Satterlee and Gluckman, a 
telescope maker as well. 


DE WITT, W. P. 

ELMIRA Percussion 

In the Clow collection there was a rifle so marked, and also 
stamped “L. C. Kersey, Elmira, N. Y.” There was a half 
stock rifle serially numbered “24” in the same collection. A 
dealer cataloged a half stock rifle supposedly stamped “D. 
G. DeWitt, Elmira, N. Y.” Is this an error, or a brother or 
son of W. P. DeWitt? 


DISH, R. or D. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
“R” is listed by Satterlee and Gluckman and “D” by Van 
Rensselaer. These are both probably confusions with D. 
Fish, q.v. 


DIXON, WILLIAM 
ADAMS 1850’s-1880's 
There was a hunting rifle so marked in the Clow collection. 
M. S. Risley has seen Dixon’s tools at Adams Center and 
has a few of his bullet mould cherries. 


DUNN, JAMES 
BUFFALO 1832-1835 
Shop on Swan Street. (S-G) 
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EASTMAN, A. G. ; 
ROCHESTER Percussion 
It is curious that an Eastman made guns in Rochester, con- 
sidering the great fame of the later Eastman. 


EATON, D. S. 
MORAVIA Percussion 


EDGERTON, H. S. 
GERMAN Percussion 
A riflemaker whose guns are often seen. He also made—or at 
least marked—an early 10 gauge breechloading shotgun. 


ELDRIDGE, W. H. 
RUSHFORD Percussion 
(VR) 

ELLIOT, WILLIAM H. 
PLATTSBURG 1858-1864 
Moved to Ilion in 1866, according to Gardner. 


ELLIS, J. 
HONEOYE Percussion 
There was a mule ear rifle so stamped in the Clow collec- 
tion. Could this be the same man who stamped guns “J. A. 
Ellis, Canandaigua” (q.v.)? The rifles marked by the two 
men in the Clow collection were very similar. 


ELLIS, J. A. 
CANANDAIGUA Percussion 
A mule ear rifle so marked was in the Clow collection. This 
is the Ellis of Lefever and Ellis, and may be the man who 
taught D. M. Lefever the business. In 1949, Frank Lefever, 
son of D. M. Lefever, was not certain. 


ELLIS, REUBEN T. 


ALBANY Late flint—early percussion 
Contracted in 1829 for 500 barrels for Hall breechloading 
military rifles, but failed to deliver. Made hunting rifles. 


FAY, E. 
ALBANY Flint 
A plain Kentucky style rifle by this maker was in a New 
York dealer’s stock. It had been converted to percussion, 
but was originally a flintlock . (*) 


FERRIS, G(EORGE) H. 


UTICA 1850’s (perhaps earlier) to 1880's 
Worked originally for Morgan James (q.v.) soon after James 
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came to Utica—probably around 1840. Later he was a part- 
ner, and rifles stamped “James & Ferris, Utica, N. Y.” are 
seen. In the mid fifties, he opened his own shop, supposedly 
after quarreling with James, and worked for many years. 
He was one of the finest workmen in the United States, and 
made everything from plain hunting rifles to very fine 
heavy target rifles and highly ornamented de luxe hunting 
arms. At the end of his career he made a few barrels for 
breech-loading target rifles. (*,MSR) 


FINCH, JOSEPH 
NEW YORK CITY died 1828 


FISCHER, GUSTAV 
NEW YORK CITY 1860's 


FISH, D (ANIEL) 
NEW YORK CITY ca. 1840 
Called by Chapman one of the best riflemakers in the United 
States. An apparently very fine percussion muzzle mage 


cased Schuetzen rifle by him was advertised in the May 194 
Muzzle Blasts. 


FISHER, HOMER or HENRY 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
Gardner lists him as Homer, and adds the dates 1859-1875. 
Van Rensselaer describes a fullstock percussion rifle marked 
“H. Fisher” and says that his name was Henry. A fullstock 
riflle would have been unusual as late as 1859, so possibly 
there were two separate “H. Fishers.” 


FISHER, J. 

NEW YORK CITY Percussion 

A cased double-barreled muzzle loading shotgun so marked 
and with British proof marks was advertised in May 1949 
Muzzle Blasts. There is much confusion about the Fishers, 
or many different Fishers! Satterlee and Gluckman list sep- 
arately “J. H. Fisher” and “J. Fisher.” “J. Fisher” is listed 
by Van Rensselaer but “J. H. Fisher” is not. In 1948 a 
dealer’s catalog listed a fine late type light target and hunt- 
ing rifle supposedly stamped “‘S. Fisher, New York.” I am at 
a loss to explain these various initials. 


FOLEY 
CATSKILL 4 Percussion 
Riflemaker (VR) 
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FOLLECK, JOHN 
JOHNSTOWN 1769-1775 
I presume this is one of the riflemakers brought to Johns- 
town by Sir William Johnson. (G) 


FORBES, GILBERT 
NEW YORK CITY 1767-1775 
Employed by Governor Tryon to make muskets, and later 
involved in a plot to capture General Washington. (G) 


FOX, H. 
JAMESTOWN or FREDENSBURG Percussion 
Gardner lists him as being in Fredensburg, and describes a 
3 barrel swivel breech gun he made. 


FRANCE, J. A. 
COBLESKILL Percussion 
Van Rensselaer notes two pistols by this maker, who is also 
listed by Satterlee and Gluckman; it would be surprising 
if, living in this area, he did not also make rifles. 


GAGE, J. E. 
ONTARIO, WAYNE COUNTY Late percussion 


Van Rensselaer cails him one of Billinghurst’s (q.v.) work- 
men. Born 1850, died 1924, he removed to Concord, New 
Hampshire, in 1900. 


GARDNER, C. L. 
ROCHESTER Percussion 


GARDNER, W. 
GENEVA Percussion 
I have seen several mule ear fullstock rifles by this maker. 
I would judge them to have been made rather late for full- 
stock guns. 


GEMMILL, G(EORGE) W. 
TROY Late percussion 
This is commonly spelled ‘Gemmel.’ William Wait, Jr., of 
Glen Cove, talked personally to Gemmill in his old age, and 
was told that he worked for N. Lewis (q.v.) and shot in 
many matches, but that he was never a gunmaker. Above is 


the spelling of his name as he signed it on a letter sent to 
Mr. Wait. 


GENEZ, A. G. 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A finely made false muzzle medium weight target rifle, 
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engraved as above on barrel and lockplate, is in the collec- 
tion of Charles Langer of Walkill. (*) 
GERMAN, CHRISTIAN 
BUFFALO 1836-1838 
A riflemaker at Washington and Mohawk Streets. (S-G) 


GILBERT AND BALES 
PENN YAN Percussion 


GILBERT, E., S., or W. 

ROCHESTER Early percussion 
There was an early type maple stocked mule ear rifle in the 
Clow collection, stamped “E, Gilbert.” The 1940 list of a 
New Jersey dealer carried a pill lock rifle stamped “S. Gil- 
bert, Patent, Rochester, New York.” Van Rensselaer lists a 
W. Gilbert of Rochester. I have never seen a gun stamped 
with any of these names. 


GILLESPIE 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A shotgun maker, according to Satterlee and Gluckman. 
Many shotguns marked on the rib with a last name and 


“New York City” (as in this listing) were made in England 
or Belgium and marked only by an importer. See “Jackson, 
New York.” 


GODFREY AND WELCH 
ALBANY Percussion 
Shotgun makers. A fine heavy 4 gauge single barrel is listed 
by Satterlee and Gluckman. 


GODFREY, CHARLES J. 
NEW YORK CITY 1890's 
Firearms dealers, but also listed by Gardner as pistol makers. 
Shop at 7 Warren Street. Very possibly only dealers. 


GOLCHER, JOHN 

NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
There is endless confusion about this name, which is often 
seen spelled Goulcher. It seems to have been a Pennsylvania 
family of gunmakers in the early days, all or most of whose 
sons and grandsons followed the trade in one of its branches. 
Of John Golcher I know nothing except that he is listed as 
a gunmaker by several authorities. 


GOODELL, J. 
OLEAN Percussion 
A rifle so marked was in the Clow Catalog. 
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GOULCHER, GEORGE 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 
A variant spelling of Golcher, q.v. Possibly only a lockmaker, 
but Van Rensselaer lists a heavy target rifle marked “George 
Golcher.” 


GREEN AND ALLING 
ROCHESTER 1871-1876 
At 3 West Main Street. (G) 


GREEN, CHARLES 
ROCHESTER 1876-1879 
A shotgun maker, earlier of Green and Alling. 

GUBB (or GRUBB), GEORGE 
NEW YORK CITY Percussion 


Listed as Grubb by Satterlee and Gluckman, and by Van 
Rensselaer. 


(Concluded in April) 


























STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


PERSONALS 


On September 1 Stanley M. Gifford assumed the post of Mu- 
seum Durector of the Onondaga Historical Association, Syra- 
cuse, and the duties of Onondaga County Historian, and Direc- 
tor of the office of County War Records previously held by the 
late Major Harry C. Durston. Mrs. Gifford will serve in the newly 
created post of Educational Director of the Historical Associa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Gifford have previously been associated with 
the Fort Ticonderoga Museum and the Hudson River Museum 
at Yonkers. 


Vernon B. Santen has been appointed to the position of New 
York State Archivist, succeeding Hugh M. Flick who left the post 
in 1949. Mr. Santen, a graduate of Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, did graduate work at Syracuse University i: 
the field of public administration and prior to Army service with 
the Ordnance Department in the Pacific during t« /ast war, 
was for seven years Assistant to the State Administrator of the 
National Youth Administration in New York State, responsible 
for methods and procedures work. Upon discharge from the 
Army in 1947 he was employed by the Research Division of the 
State Civil Service Department doing work in the fields of salary 
and personnel research. 


Arthur H. Van Voris, Cobleskill, has been appointed Schoharie 
County Historian. Mr. Van Voris is also editor of the Schoharie 
Historical Review. 


’ 
i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The new York State Historical Association has announced its 
second annual prize of $100 for graduate students and college 
seniors. Papers—to be approximately 3,000 words in length— 
should deal with some phase of New York State history—political, 
social, cultural, economic or biographical. The prize will be 
awarded at the Association’s annual meeting in September 1951 
and the paper will subsequently be published in New York 
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History. The comiiittes of award for this year consists of Carl 
Carmer, author and lecturer; Paul W. Gates, Goldwin Smith 
Professor of History at Cornell University; and Edwin M. Water- 
bury, publisher of the Oswego Palladium-Times and trustee 
of the Association. Entries should be submitted to Miss Mary E. 
Cunningham at the Association’s headquarters at Cooperstown 
by June 1, 1951. 

The first winner of this contest was Mrs. Lillian Beresnack 
Miller whose paper on “John Vanderlyn and the Business of 
Art” appears in this issue of History. 


The movement for purchase of the Walt Whitman birthplace 
near Huntington, Long Island and its preservation as a historic 
site, sponsored by the Walt Whitman Birthplace Association, a 
private organization conducting a campaign to raise funds to 
acquire the old home, was heartened by a recent visit of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee for the Preservation of 
Historic Sites, accompanied by State Historian Albert B. Corey. 


An interesting experiment in cooperation between official or- 
ganizations and private individuals in the promotion of interest 
in New York State history is the series of radio broadcasts on 
York State topics being planned for presentation over the Empire 
State School of the Air by the Junior Leagues of the state. Mrs. 
Wallace W. Hamilton of Albany is chairman of the Junior 
Leagues’ committee and has enlisted the help of Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian; Louis C. Jones and Mary E. Cunningham of this 
Association; Carl Guthe, Director of the New York State Muse- 
um; Miss Mildred McChesney, Supervisor of Social Studies, New 
York State Department of Education; Robert Wheeler, Director, 
Albany Institute of History and Art; Max Bildersee; and Alleyn 
Beamish, Assistant Director, Division of State Publicity, New 
York State Department of Commerce. Scripts are already written 
and being recorded. Fall 1951 broadcasting is planned. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


BARBER, JOEL: The Decoy in Conservation (The New York State Conser- 
tionist, Oct.-Nov. 1950). 

BENHAM, FLOYD H.: The Last of the Tuscarora Indians in Wyoming 
County (Historical Wyoming, Nov. 1950) . 

BENNER, DOROTHEA O.: Neighbors: The D. and H. Canal, Pennsylvania 
and New York (New York Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1950) . 

BRINLEY, C. COAPES: Columbia Street, West New Brighton, Part IV and 
conclusion (The Staten Island Historian, April-June 1950, July-Sept- 
1950) . 

BRYAN, CHARLES W.: The Raquette—River of the Forest, Part I (North 
Country Life, Fall 1950) . 

CHRISTIAN, HERMAN: My Friend Theodore Gordon (The Angler’s Club 
Bulletin, June 1950) . 

COLE, G. GLYNDON: Methodism in Ogdensburg (North Country Life, 
Fall 1950) . 

COLEMAN, MARION MOORE: Polish Lore from Eastern New York (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1950) . 

DALE, IDA DUDLEY: Thomas Jefferson Griffen, Superintendent of Iron 
Clads (The Staten Island Historian, July-Sept. 1950) . 

DOBSON, JOHN A.: The “Ti” Sails Again (Vermont Life, Autumn 1950). 

DOUGLASS, HARRY S.: The Epic of James Lewis Blodgett (Historical 
Wyoming, Sept. 1950) . 

DOWNING, PAUL H.: The Carriage Gallery (The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly, Oct. 1950) . 

DUNN, JAMES TAYLOR, ed.: A Trip on the Northern Canal (New York 
Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1950) . 

EGGEN, DORIS: Indian Tales from Western New York (New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly, Winter 1950) . 

FISHER, PEARL N.: Anecdotes and Stories of Wyoming County (Historical 
Wyoming, Nov. 1950) . 

FRENCH, ROBERT M.: John Garnsey—Pioneer Settler and Mexican War 
Veteran (Historical Wyoming, Nov. 1950). 

GARRATY, JOHN A.: The North Country’s Forgotten Hero (North Coun- 
try Life, Fall 1950). 

HAM, CHARLES: Schoharie Schools (Country Historical Review, Oct. 1950) . 

HAUGHWOUT, LEFFERD M. A.: When Washington Visited Staten Island 
(The Staten Island Historian, July-Sept. 1950) . 

HERSEY, CARL K.: The Architecture of Woodside (Scrapbook, v. 1, 1950). 

HOVEY, LE ROY F.: Manors Along the Hudson (The Westchester County 
Historical Bulletin, Oct. 1950) . 

In Memoriam, Stephen Hyatt Pelham Pell (The Bulletin of The Fort Ticon- 
deroga Museum, Vol. 8, No. 6, 1950). 

LANE, DAVID F.: The Poet of The Adirondacks. (The Ad-i-ron-dac, Nov.- 
Dec. 1950) . 
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LAWRENCE, ELLEN S.: The Lore of the Building Trade (New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly, Autumn 1950). 

Mc KELVEY, BLAKE:The Jews of Rochester: A Contribution to their His- 
tory during the Nineteenth Century (Publications of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society, Sept. 1950) . 

————————: The Population of Rochester (Rochester History, Oct. 1950) . 

Mc MILLEN, LORING: Old Mills of Staten Island, Part VI (The Staten 
Island Historian, April-June 1950). 

MATTICE, PAUL B.: The Iron Bridge near the Tow Path (County His- 
torical Review, Oct. 1950) . 

MAYLENDER, LOUIS K.: St. Patrick’s, Johnstown’s Historic Masonic Lodge 
(North Country Life, Fall 1950) . 

MERRILL, ARCH: Rochester’s First Commencement March (Scrapbook, 
v. I, 1950). 

NEWMAN, ESTELLE VALENTINE: Cold Spring Harbor Hotels (Long 
Island Forum, Nov. 1950) . 

OVERTON, MARION F.: Five Long Island Blacksmiths (Long Island 
Forum, Oct. 1950) . 

POLLARD, RAY F.: A Jaunt Amongst Schoharie County Place Names and 
Nicknames (County Historical Review, Oct. 1950) . 

PORTER, MARJORIE LANSING: The Passing of the Pigeons (North 
Country Life, Fall 1950). 

SADD, ELIZABETH: The Spit and Whittle Club at Dryden (New York 
Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1950) . 

SCHILD, JOAN LYNN: Dr. Came, the Lightning Man (Scrapbook, v. I, 
1950) . 

SMITH, HELEN BURR: Nicholas Roosevelt-Goldsmith (1715-1769) (The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly, Oct. 1950) . 

SMITH, HENRY: A Brief History of Schoharie County (County Historical 
Review, Oct. 1950) . 

SNYDER, SARAH: Early Days in Castile (Historical Wyoming, Nov. 1950) . 

WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: The Era of Redwood Glass (North Country 
Life, Fall 1950). 

WELCH, CATHERINE: Northeastern and Western Square Dances (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1950). 

WESTERVELT, LEONIDAS: “There was a Magic in her Voice’ When 
Jenny Lind Was Here a Hundred Years Ago (The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly, Oct. 1950) . 

Wheels of Destiny (The Yorker, Nov.-Dec. 1950). 

WOOD, CLARENCE A.: “Findin’s Keepin’” Was the Rule (Long Island 
Forum, Oct. 1950). 

————————: The Story of a Figurehead (Long Island Forum, Sept. 1950) . 

ZIMM, LOUISE HASBROUCK: Lieutenant Gysbert Crom of Esopus, New 
York (The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, Oct. 1950) . 








THE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


Like everyone else in this country who is trying to make plans 
ahead these days, we are constantly faced with difficult decisions 
about the future. It has seemed to us, in general, wisest to pro- 
ceed with the program which we have been building in the hope 
that our dark fears will not materialize. Certainly this is no time, 
whatever may come in the next few months, for a society which 
is bent upon interpreting the story of the American people to 
slacken its efforts. It is in such periods of trouble and indecision 
that we need to intensify our program. 

It might be ee if I called to your attention certain of the 
plans we are making for the Association’s activities this year. 
The state-wide convention of our junior historians will meet at 
Hyde Park, May 12. Mr. George A. Palmer, Superintendent of 
the Roosevelt-Vanderbilt National Historic Sites; Mr. Edwin 
Juckett, Principal of Franklin D. Roosevelt High School; and 
Mr. Herman Kahn, Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, are serving on the adult committee for this meeting 
which also enrolls the sponsors of the Yorker chapters at Catskill, 
Newburgh, Montrose, Ossining and North Tarrytown. The meet- 
ing will incorporate the usual features of these annual junior 
get-togethers, including reports, election of officers, awarding of 
individual and chapter achievement trophies and entertainment 
programs as well as a pilgrimage to sites of historic interest in the 
Hyde Park area. In addition, plans are currently being discussed 
for an extension of the meeting this year to provide for an infor- 
mal session of tours to West Point, Newburgh and Kingston on 
the afternoon of Friday, May 11. 

Sometime late in June we expect to have a joint meeting with 
the Vermont Historical Society, resuming the gatherings known 
as the Champlain Valley Historians. Professor Arthur Wallace 
Peach, the new Director of the Vermont Historical Society, 
Judge Pyrke and I have been corresponding on this matter and 
we hope to have an out-standing meeting of interest to the his- 
torically-minded on both sides of Lake Champlain. 

Our Seminars on American Culture will begin the evening of 
July 5th and last for a week, concluding late on the afternoon of 
the 12th. This program, which is as yet not final, looks tentatively 
as though it would have sections on the Historical Society, the 
Historical Museum, American Folk Decoration, and a course 
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which will demonstrate exactly how these decorations, like 
stencilling upon chairs, tinware and so on, were done. We will 
probably repeat our course in early American crafts at The 
Farmers’ Museum and offer a new one on American Folk Song, 
perhaps one on Regional Writing, and one section will study 
the relation of New York State geography to New York State 
history, to be called the “Geo-History of New York State.” If 
any of you have suggestions for courses or faculty you think 
would be suitable, I hope you will make them promptly because 
in another month’s time this program must be completed. 

The day following the close of the Seminars we are hoping 
to initiate, with the cooperation of Thomas H. Cook & Son, an 
historical tour of New York State which would be by bus and, 
as we see it now, will go from Cooperstown, up to the Mohawk 
Valley, where there would quite naturally be stops at various 
historic sites and buildings, up through the Adirondacks to 
Plattsburg, perhaps stopping at Ausable Chasm, going down 
along the shores of Lake Champlain, taking in our own Museum 
at Ticonderoga and Fort Ticonderoga, thence to Lake George 
and the Battlefield at Saratoga, on to Albany and its important 
points of interest, then down the river, stopping at the House 
of History at Kinderhook, Hyde Park, Philipse Castle and 
Sunnyside. The tour would then turn north and cross Bear 
Mountain Bridge, touring West Point and stopping in New- 
burgh and Kingston, and coming back to Cooperstown by way 
of Albany. As planned now, the tour would take a week and 
we are hoping the cost will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100.00, with practically all expenses covered by that fee. I 
would like to hear from any of you who react favorably to this 
idea. It is distinctly in the planning stages and we will, neces- 
sarily, have to wait upon developments between the Association 
and Thomas Cook & Son and the passage of world events. 

The Convention this year will be held here in Cooperstown on 
September 6, 7 and 8, commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Cooper’s death with a meeting which I trust will be not only 
of utmost interest to students of history but to students of 
American literature, as well. We shall have a meeting which 
re-assesses the position of James Fenimore Cooper in American 
life and American letters. We are inviting, and have had 
acceptances from a number of the most distinguished American 
literature scholars, Professors Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp 
and Stanley Williams, Dr. Lyman Butterfield, and Mr. James 
Grossman, the recent biographer of Cooper. Other invitations 
are in the mail. Our friends in the Society for Colonial History 
and New York Folklore Society are gearing at least part of their 
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programs to this subject so that from various points of view 
there should be shed fresh light upon our first great novelist, 
the novelist who interpreted this country and this State to so 
much of Europe. He was, of course, one of the most distinguished 
York Staters of his time and it is in keeping with our concept of 
historical responsibility that we are endeavoring to bring together 
those best qualified to reinterpret him in terms of our time. 

These, ther, are some of the plans that are under way for 
1951. I hope they look interesting to you and that many of you 
will have the inclination and the opportunity to join us in their 
fulfilment. 


THE LIBRARIES 


The Association’s library at Cooperstown has during the past 
year received several important collections of manuscripts which 
deserve to be recorded for the benefit of thos: members and 
others who are doing research work in the fields covered. 

In his annual report given at Rochester and printed in the 
October, 1950 issue of New York History, Dr. jones mentioned 
the two collections which have been placed on loan. 

George Hyde Clarke of Hyde Hall, Otsego County, a grandson 
four times removed of the Colonial Lieutenant-Governor, has 
deposited three chests of family papers in the Association’s 
archives. These documents, according to Mrs. Edith M. Fox who 
has used them extensively in her Land Speculation in The 
Mohawk Country (Ithaca, 1948), are “invaluable for the light 
they throw on the acquisitions and development of the Clarke 
estates from 1704 to 1887.” 

The second collection loaned is from the heirs of Douglas 
Campbell of Cherry Valley. Along with a handsomely extra- 
illustrated copy of Campbell’s The Puiitan in Holland, Eng- 
land and America extended from two to four volumes by the 
insertion of 312 prints, has come abundant material related to 
the writing of this book. In addition are numerous manuscripts, 
documents, scrapbooks concerning both the legal and historical 
work of the well-known jurist and historian, William W. Camp- 
bell. 

The third group of papers, now a part of our permanent 
collection, are the many transcriptions made over a period of 
about thirty years by an amateur in the history field whose 
accumulated work now gives her almost a professional status. 
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The late Jennie Haines Dunn, wife of Association member 
Cleveland A. Dunn of Scarsdale, N. Y. was a native of Haines 
Falls and an indefatigable collector of all information concern- 
ing the history of her region. The two volumes of copies of 
widely scattered census and tax book records, maps, ledgers and 
town records, as well as the invaluable results of her concentrated 
research work on the genealogy of the area were brought 
together, prior to her death in 1949, into one unit called A 
Collection of Historical and Genealogical Notes with Maps and 
Miscellaneous Records Concerning the Pioneers of Haines Falls, 
Tannersville, Kaaterskill and Plattekill Cloves in the Town of 
Hunter, Greene County, New York. Any person doing research 
work among the families and concerning the history of this 
locality will be grateful to Mrs. Dunn for painstakingly gather- 
ing into one place many of the records and family genealogies of 
the Greene County region. This important compilation has been 
given to the Association by Mrs. Dunn’s husband and her chil- 
dren in the hopes that “others coming after will find much upon 
which to build.” 

Another acquisition is the extensive collection of Mohawk 
Valley manuscript letters and documents made by the late John 
E. Wyman of Fonda, also an amateur devotee of the history of 
his area. These are the Major Jellis Fonda papers, mainly from 
1761 to 1771, as well as numerous others covering a longer 
period, which give us for study and research much concerning 
the Montgomery County area. There are also letters written by 
John Johnson, Joseph Brant, Samuel Kirkland, and a host of 
other men important in the history of New York State. The 
field book of the second allotment of the Stone Arabia Patent, 
surveyed by Nicholas Schuyler in 1733, might be especially 
mentioned. Many others should be, but only a complete calendar 
of the collection could convey any idea of its scope. 

The Lewis S. Chase manuscripts concern the express and 
forwarding business of New York State from 1856 to 1887. Du: ing 
Chase’s work at the Union Ticket Office, Astor House, New York 
City, he developed the idea of street car advertising and built it 
into an extensive business. 

Numerous miscellaneous manuscripts have also been added 
to our Library during the past year. The most outstanding of 
these are the two hitherto unpublished letters written by James 
Fenimore Cooper to the actor James H. Hackett. They concern 
Cooper’s one play, Upside Down, which closed after the third 
night of presentation. These will be published in New York 
History during 1951, Cooper’s centennial year. 


James Taytor Dunn, Librarian. 
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THE MUSEUMS 


INSTALLATION OF THE FOLK ART COLLECTION 
AT FENIMORE HOUSE 


One day last March the Association was presented with the 
task of installing one of the most important collections of Amer- 
ican folk art assembled up to this time. Watercolors, oil paint- 
ings, wood carving and sculpture which Jean and Howard Lip- 
man had gathered together over the past fifteen years were 
acquired for us by Mr. Stephen C. Clark, and it was up to the 
staff to install them suitably. 

We had previously interpreted this “anonymous art of the 
plain people” with two galleries on the lower level of Fenimore 
House.* Here were shown over a hundred items which were 
either primarily utilitarian in purpose, or intended to be decor- 
ative, or a combination of both. This first collection comprised 
symbolical paintings by regional coach painters, wood sculp- 
ture from the hands of seacoast carvers, a hand-wrought plow 
and an all-wood barley fork, weathervanes, shop signs, rugs and 
a few fabrics, and two cases of small objects divided into what 
we termed “Man’s World” and “Woman’s World.” In the 
man’s case were powder horns incised with maps, scrimshaw 
scratched with records of whaling trips, wooden pouches and 
decoys. The woman’s case contained handspun and handwoven 
fabrics, toys and utensils of the household. 

Last spring we published our conception of American folk 
art, putting in print the basis of selection for this first exhibi- 
tion.** We said that “A work of American folk art is an esthe- 
tically satisfying creation produced in either the craft or domes- 
tic tradition, rather than in the tradition of the professional 
artists .. .. To a large extent our folk art is the product of the 
working class, both rural and urban, living before the era of 
mechanization.” The material grouped itself in three cate- 
gories: “Classification I: Those utilitarian objects which have an 
esthetic appeal for us deriving from their basic design. Classi- 
fication II also involves utilitarian objects, but in this instance 
those which the maker has deliberately decorated, to pleos« 
himself and the eye of the beholder. Under Classificatiun {iI 
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fall all types of folk art which are simply decorative and have 
no ulterior function.” 

The Lipman collection challenged our classifications and also 
offered new groupings for exhibition. Interestingly enough the 
new collection was about equally divided between the second 
and the third categories. We acquired paintings in many medi- 
ums by primitive painters whose work is well known, especially 
since the publication of Primitive Painters in America, 1750- 
1950, by Jean Lipman and Alice Winchester (Dodd Mead & Co., 
New York, 1950). With them came a wealth of other material— 
watercolor portraits, oil portraits, wood panels, landscapes, 
memorials, abstract designs, still life, story paintings, sculpture 
in panel and in the round, shop signs, weathervanes, toys, ship 
figureheads—all of which had to be sorted and placed and inter- 
preted for the public eye. 

The first problem was one for the architect, Mr. Harry St. 
Clair Zogbaum, who originally designed Fenimore House and 
who has graciously worked with us on every phase of converting 
the building from a private home to a museum. Mr. Zogbaum 
was charged with construction of three new galleries to be ready 
practically overnight. He had ably accomplished a similar feat 
of planning the year before when the swimming pool and dress- 
ing rooms on the lower level were converted to galleries to house 
our original fine pieces of folk art. This time he was requested 
to make galleries from a wine cellar, janitor’s room and a car- 
penter shop. His problem was not a small one, for walls needed 
waterproofing, waterpipes required boxing, and the museum 
staff kept interpolating simple sounding but actually quite com- 
plicated requests, such as for outlets for spot lights and heavy 
wall sheathing in certain areas. 

The utter simplicity of the background he designed is pleas- 
ant and the fact that the cases are well proportioned with good 
depth and bright fluorescent lighting minimized installation 
problems. First of all the cases were recessed and the fronts con- 
structed flush with the gallery walls. This kept the rectangularity 
of the rooms and made the wall space between the cases usable. 
Doors are sliding glass panels. Shelves were eliminated because 
we preferred to design each case interior. Mouldings were kept 
as slender as possible throughout the galleries and painted in a 
flat buff color which approximates in hue and tone the monks 
cloth wall covering. What few gallery doors were needed were 
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also made flush with the wall. Ceiling lights were difficult to 
place because of the necessarily random arrangement of boxed 
pipes and beams but wherever possible lights have been placed 
high, between the beams, a method which softened the light 
by partly hiding the fixtures, yet giving maximum illumination. 

While the three new rooms were being constructed our staff 
processed the more than two hundred pieces of folk art which 
came in the Lipman group, and developed a preliminary plan 
for the five galleries. The previous exhibit was removed, for the 
five rooms needed to be organized as one unit of five parts. The 
new pieces and the old were integrated, sorted into categories, 
and resorted. At all times we treated the collection as a whole. 

Rushing to get the installation finished before the summer 
season was in full swing we moved in on the carpenters and 
painters. A wooden Indian placed in the center of a room or a 
figurehead hung in a corner helped to bring into proportion the 
areas we were using, in spite of ladders and mechanics and 
equipment. 

From the very beginning the pros and cons of symmetrical 
versus asymmetrical balance were discussed, with decision in 
favor of symmetry. The perfect balance of the main galleries, 
in harmony with the Georgian symmetry of the building itself 
made anything else out of keeping. 

There were three approaches to the material itself, the inter- 
pretive, the esthetic and the practical. All were used, to a degree, 
but the nature of the collection demanded esthetically pleasing 
galleries, and it was this approach which finally dominated our 
planning. 

Practically speaking there were physical matters of size and 
volume which influenced what we did. Large paintings such as 
the “Columbia and Washington” were moved about and settled 
to balance the rooms. Huge wooden sculptured pieces found 
themselves centered in dominant areas between which smaller 
material could be spaced. 

Realizing that interpretation could be done in the labeling we 
thought through many possible combinations of subject matter, 
eventually deciding on rough groupings—marine, trade signs, 
paintings done in the female academies, memorials, military, 
tools, sport, drawings and stylistically similar designs such as the 
bold Pennsylvania-New York German material. Things which 
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did not fit these categories were placed in alcoves or where they 
were isolated from a specific subject grouping. 

To lay out an esthetically satisfying exhibit one must feel the 
delicacy or boldness, and the volume of each piece, understand 
its important linear movement and know the impact or reticence 
of its color. We tried scale drawings on paper while the rooms 
were being prepared, but found that they were only partially 
satisfactory. It was impossible to render the proper feeling of 
space. Satisfactory adjustment of space is imperative in any dis- 
play—space that allows certain changes of pace. That, plus linear 
and color changes of which the visitor is only subconsci- 
ously aware, tend to make the effort successful. Every wall in 
each gallery was planned from the opposite side of the room, 
all dimensions being studied and all scale drawings for bases 
being made from the same vantage point. The “key” wall, or 
the one first seen by the visitor upon entering the gallery was 
designed first. 

The exhibition wall is to the designer what a canvas is to a 
painter. The marine wall in the main gallery, shown in Figure 
1, and the wall opposite the entrance to the same room, Figure 
2, illustrate this point. In Figure 1 the entire end of the gallery 
may be seen with its adjoining areas of ceiling, floor and side 
walls. The proportion of these adjvining areas affected the wall 
being designed, just as did the matter of distance between ob- 
jects, their size and the dimensions of their bases. Physical inter- 
ruptions to the plan, such as radiators, ventilators, ceiling lights 
and beams ranged impossibly large in our thinking while the 
room was empty but as the exhibit developed their effects grew 
minimal. 

The four horizontal objects in the center of the wall shown 
in Figure 1, the sternboard, the two paintings and the eagle's 
base, are a deliberate “device to carry out the horizontals 
already spotted by the heating and ventilating fixtures. They 
also helped broaden a long narrow gallery. The two vertical 
figures in the corners act as “stoppers” to the horizontals and 
add a curving movement picked up by the sweep of the eagle’s 
wings. 

The general form selected for bases was a half oval with a 
plywood baseboard strip. In every instance the base was fitted 
snugly to the wall. Scaled size and color of bases, with emphasis 
on simplicity, helped immeasurably in establishing space rela- 
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Figure 1. END OF MAIN FOLK ART GALLERY. Left to right: Lake 
schooner figurehead, c. 1858; Newburyport Harbor, unknown artist, c. 1850; 
Sternboard from “Mt. Vernon” by Samuel McIntire, c. 1798; Copper eagle, 
second half nineicenth century; Whaling scene, unknown artist, 18 


torian Lady, polychromed figurehead, c. 1870. 
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Figure 2. SECTION OF MAIN GALLERY WALL, OPPOSITE ENTRANCE. 
Left to right: Head of Apollo by Simeon Skillin, late 18th century; Peace- 
able Kingdom by Edward Hicks, c. 1840; Formal horse weathervane, cast iron; 
Columbia and Washington, unknown artist, c. 1800. 
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Figure 3. WALL OF SMALL GALLERY. Right to left: Schimmel eagle, 
second half nineteenth century; Decoy, root neck, c. 1875; Decoy, Canada 
Goose, c. 1895; Crow, n.d.; Peacock weathervane, polychromed wood; The 
ri is a rare technique, all wool, early 19th century. 
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Figure 4. WALL OF SMALL GALLERY OF THEOREMS. Left to right: 
White cut paper on blue ground, c. 1830; Oil on velvet, c. 1830; worked wool 
on velvet, c. 1860; Angel weathervane, n.d.; Theorems, various mediums; 
Child’s sleigh, c. 1870 
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tionships. The harmonizing color note of bases throughout was 
taken either from the buff wall or from the grey and black floor. 
The bases in Figures 1 and 3 were painted the same soft grey 
found in the floor tile, thus making these units related to the 
floor in color. The base shown in Figure 2 is related to the wall 
in its color, in fact a close match. In all instances the black line 
around the bottom of the base follows the line already estab- 
lished by the wall baseboard. 

The box for the formal horse shown in Figure 2 covers a 
radiator unit. Most of the radiators were not disturbing, but the 
two opposite the main entrance to the large gallery created a 
problem. Seen from across the lobby their checkerboard pat- 
tern entered the consciousness of the visitor before the exhibit 
could do so, thus spoiling the initial impression. A pair of 
objects installed in front of the radiators we knew would make it 
possible to continue the careful balance of the walls, and the 
horse weathervanes were finally selected. 

Designing the boxes began with a paper pattern cut on the 
floor to determine ‘shape and the distance they would project 
into the room. The carpenter was given a measured elevation 
drawing and the paper pattern and did a beautiful job of con- 
structing the frame over which plywood was bent. There is a 
heat vent and cleaning area cut into the unit at floor level, dis- 
guised by the black base line. More heat vents are cut close 
to the wall in the top flat surface and the large ends of the 
unit allow air circulation. The back of the recessed portion is 
painted aluminum to foil the heat and start the hot air circu- 
lating in the open areas of the box and through the vents. In 
this way we obtained both maximum heat and maximum 
exhibition space. 

The metal base supporting the ornamental head of Apollo 
by Skillen is a modern angle-iron made from our design. Late 
eighteenth century wrought iron suggested the pattern and the 
sculpture itself determined the deep blue color. 

Free standing bases on which rest the sculptures for the cen- 
ter of the room were judged for height by means of several 
temporary pedestals which could be built up or sawed apart with 
impunity. This was a great time saver, for several could be tried 
at once. The finished bases are all sizes and shapes, each suit- 
ing the sculpture for which it was measured. The mermaid 
fountain, shown in Figure 6, is raised above a tear-drop shaped 
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unit which conforms to the body contour. The base is four 
inches larger in each dimension than the figure and in this case 
is made of canvas over a wood frame. A rod of lucite, rather than 
water, lifts the figure to a satisfactory height and does not inter- 
fere with the flow of figure line. This mermaid is located in the 
center of the main gallery and silhouettes against a window 
overlooking Otsego Lake. 

A wall between two cases in one of the small galleries is shown 
in Figure 3. Not shown, but important to the planning are 
these recessed cases, which divide the wall into three sections of 
about equal area. In the case on the right is German-American 
decoration, colorful and a little heavy, and on the left a case 
of bird decoys. The wall between required color and rather 
heavy objects. The floral rug shown in Figure 3 is brilliant and 
the placing of the birds gives linear strength. The base would 
not have been right had it been designed to go from case edge 
to case edge. Again it is built on the half-oval and the small 
block on the right side is a free form which starts with the same 
curve as the large base. The disbalance of ceiling beams over the 


area makes the spotting of the birds particularly effective in this 
room. 


The same ceiling arrangement of unevenly spaced beam and 
pipe coverings is very successfully treated architecturally in the 
room where the theorems are shown, seen in Figure 4. The ceil- 
ing pattern influenced the wall arrangement which is off center. 
The wall to the right holds six paintings, the largest one cen- 
tered in a high ceiling area. The balance comes with the care- 
fully spaced grouping on the adjoining left wall. 

In instances where weathervanes needed to be fastened to the 
wall a solid small base seemed appropriate. Wooden blocks cut 
in half-circles provided sturdy bases which allowed the vanes to 
stand free from the wall, improving their effectiveness. See Fig- 
ure 5. 

Risers were needed in the long triple-doored cases in the main 
gallery. These followed the oval pattern, but were of different 
curve lengths and heights, one set upon another, creating a 
step effect which gave the exhibit on that level added vitality. 
Case interiors were designed to suit each installation. In com- 
posing the basic design structure of each case it was considered 
primarily in two dimensional terms the way an artist sees a can- 
vas. Tiny wooden half-ovals, just larger than the object to be 
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held and painted the same color as the case, were used in place 
of glass shelves. They hardly show and can be placed anywhere 
in the case. Figures 7 and 8 show this clearly, and Figure 3 
shows how this same shelf pattern is used on a wall. 

The case in Figure 7 is nearly square, a shape which is more 
difficult to arrange than a rectangle. Figure 8, Woman’s World, 
shows a rectangular case which divided nicely into three ver- 
tical units. Painted plywood panels are separated by two pieces 
of fabric which constitute part of the display. The slanted 
cardboard bottom units are supported by a wooden frame. 

Although the esthetic approach is used for installation, an 
exhibit needs interpretation for the visitor. In our case, the 
simplest written interpretation possible was chosen, for we 
thought that vision would complete the picture for each viewer. 
Using a standard form, typed large on cards the color of the 
wall covering, we gave name, artist, date and location found. 
Case labels were cemented to the adjacent wall at eye level. 
There were no labels inside the cases. Paintings were labeled 
with a form used by the Museum of Modern Art, a long typed 
strip pasted to the frame. 

As the public sees the folk art galleries we realize that some 
items need further interpretation and quite full histories are 
being prepared for such pieces as the wood sculpture of Colonel 
Sellers, the Hicks paintings and the indigo-dyed bedcover. 

This installation varied from the usual in that there were so 
many types of pieces, ail acquired at one time, which needed 
to be placed in a fairly permanent arrangement. As a rule a 
large exhibit for a museum gallery is selected with the exhibi- 
tion space in mind. At the time the Lipman collection arrived 
we did not have the rooms! It was only when the construction 
was well along that we could form definite installation plans. 

Working with this excellent collection was a pleasant and 
stimulating experience. We learned a great deal that we felt 
should be published so that others who may at some time be 
faced with a similar installation may know some of the solutions 
we evolved to the problems presented in this exhibition. 


12/12/50 JANET R. MACFARLANE 


*See Jones, L. C., The Folk Art Collection, Art im America, April 1950, 
. 109. i 
Pas What is Folk Art? A Symposium. MacFarlane and Jones. The Magazine 
Antiques, May 1950, p. 360-1. 
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Behind the I VY FirTy YEARS IN ONE 
UNIVERSITY WITH VISITS TO SUNDRY OTHERS 


By Romeyn Berry, Columnist and Commentator 


These sketches are meant to be read with tongue in cheek. 
They are witty, warm-hearted, colorful, and completely 
insouciant in presenting, from years of intimate knowledge, 
the vagaries of undergraduates, professors, and alumni, recol- 
lections of the early days of Cornell University, anecdotes of 
departed characters and customs, pungent editorial comment 
on the passing academic scene. 

“Even a reader who has never climbed the Hill comes, 
by the end of the book, to have a warm feeling for Cascadilla 
Place, Henry W. Sage, the Ostrander Elms, Theodore Zinck, 
Cayuga Lake, and George Pfann ’24."”—The NY Times 

$3.50 


The B ur ned-over Distr ict tue sociaL 


AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASTIC 
RELIGION IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 1800-1850 


By Whitney R. Cross, West Virginia University 


During the first half of the 19th century the hills and the 
valleys of western New York were swept by the fires of the 
spirit. It was the analogy between a blazing forest and the 
burning religiosity of that time and place that caused histor- 
ians to dub this region the “Burned-over District,” which 
picturesque phrase has so aptly titled this new book. 

Professor Cross traces the course of these religious fevers, 
examines their relationship to other enthusiasms and move- 
ments and to the temper of the times, and puts them in their 
proper places in the jigsaw of that fascinating, if lurid, era. 

$5.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, Ithaca, New York 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.25, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








